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FOREWORD 

The movement which resulted in the organization of the citizens' body known 
as the Civic Conmiission of Minneapolis originated at a meeting of the Committee 
on Civic Improvements of the Minneapolis Conmiercial Club November the 29th, 
1909. This Committee having met upon the suggestion of Mr. L. S. Gillette and in 
response to the call of Mr. Wallace G. Nye, then Commissioner of Public Affairs for 
the Conmiercial Club, to consider the question of a city plan, proceeded to invite 
the co-operation of other clubs and civic organizations of the City in the furtherance 
of such project. These organizations, consisting of the Commercial Club, Chamber 
of Commerce, the Board of Park Commissioners, the North Side Commercial Club, 
the South Side Commercial Club, the St. Anthony Commercial Club, the Engineer's 
Club, the Municipal Art Commission, the Publicity Club, the Retailer's Association, 
the Six o'clock Club, the Woman's Club, and the Trades and Labor Assembly, were 
represented through a Citizens' Committee in a series of meetings and discussions 
which followed. Final action looking toward the establishment of the Civic Com- 
mission was taken on the 7th day of January, 1910, by the adoption of the following 
resolution. 

"The tendency to concentration of population in cities has been a marked 
characteristic of modem times all over the world. 

The problems incident to this rapid growth have compelled the large cities 
of Europe to adopt systematic and sometimes drastic civic measures to 
correct present evils and to prevent their recurrence. 

Of late many American cities have devoted serious attention to the advi- 
sability, if not the actual necessity, of making far sighted plans to care for 
their civic betterment and development. Practical men realize now that 
overcrowding and congestion tend to paralyze the vital functions of a 
city and they are turning their attention in increasing munbers to waking 
out the means whereby the city may be made an efficient instrument for 
providing all the people with the best possible conditions of living. 

Within the past decade New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Paul, San Francisco, and many 
others have taken up those matters seriously and effectively and display 
by concrete examples the economic value of such foresight. 

Inasmuch as Minneapolis at the present time is confronted with problems 
of civic improvement involving the expenditure of large sums of money 
in connection with the proposed new Post Office, a possible new Railroad 
Station, the disposition of the track levels and the proposed Gateway 
Park, and inasmuch as like problems will surely arise in the future, the 
citizens of Minneapolis feel the urgent necessity, in common with cities 
above mentioned, of obtaining a thorough civic plan based upon the in- 
vestigations and recommendations of a citizens' committee aided by expert 
advice. 

xi 



xii PLAN OF MINNEAPOLIS 

Therefore, be it resolved that this Citizens' Committee elect a Civic Com- 
mission to investigate and report as to the advisability of any public 
works in the City of Minneapolis which in its opinion will tend to the 
convenience and well-being of the people, the development of business 
facilities, the beautifying of the city, or the improvement of the same as 
a place of residence. 

It should consider systematic methods of traffic commimication by high- 
way and railway transportation in relation to the present and future 
needs of the city; the underlying problems connected with elevation or 
depression of tracks; access to and communication between outer and 
inner parks and boulevards; the possible reclamation of the river frontage; 
determination of sites for buildings and any other investigations or en- 
quiries, which in its judgment will best further the interests of the city 
as a whole. 

The recommendation of the commission should be embodied in a printed 
report which should be accompanied by a comprehensive civic plan, 
prepared by expert assistance." 

The Civic Conmiission thus appointed is manifestly an unofficial body, entirely 
without legal sanction and entirely without legal authority of any kind. The resolu- 
tion quoted has, however, been its unofficial charter, and the somewhat ambitious 
task imposed therein it has with feelings of modesty undertaken. 

It is a conmion mental error in which we all are prone to share to regard the 
present or the point of time at which we now stand as the ultimate point, and this is 
true in the growth and development of cities as in all other departments of himian 
progress. While we know that a future is coming we do not feel its force or are per- 
suaded of its certainty in the same sense as we know the history of the past. Thus in 
the growth of cities it is difficult to bring the mind to realize with adequate conviction 
the fact that the future is just as sure as the past, that the time of doubled, trebled 
and quadrupled growth will come just as surely as tomorrow's sun will shine. It is 
this very problem of the future, the problem of the certain increase of cities, with which 
city plajming largely concerns itself, and therein lies the difference between planning 
for cities and planning in industrial or other activities of life wherein growth is not so 
dominant a factor. The population of Minneapolis and St. Anthony combined in 
1860 was 5,822; in 1870 after consolidation of the two cities 13,066; in 1880, 46,887; 
in 1890, 164,738; in 1900, 202,718; in 1910, 301,408. In 1920 the population of Min- 
neapolis at its present normal rate of increase will be 450,000, and in 1940 will be a 
million. Who can foresee with prophet's eye into the generations beyond what the 
niunbers of the City will then be? That Minneapolis will have upwards of a mil- 
lion and a half people within its borders by 1960, and perhaps more, would seem to 
be as reasonable a conclusion as any respecting human life. It is certain that we are 
to be "citizens of no mean city." 

It is for a city of one and two million population that this Conmiission has 
endeavored to plan. If Minneapolis were to remain stationary, crystallized into the 
form it now has, there would be little occasion for a city plan. It is a necessary requi- 
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site therefore in valuing or appreciating the plans of any city and the plan of Minne- 
apolis herewith presented, that the reader should project his imagination into that 
future of fifty or more years hence and become a citizen of that day with an appreci- 
ation of the needs and requirements that the city will then have. Most cities like 
Topsy "jes' growed" and it is a curious anomaly that while every one expects to have 
a well-designed plan in constructing private establishments even down to a bam 
with a selected location, yet when it comes to the establishment of a city, the home 
of a great civic life and the most important of all hiunan habitations, there the wit 
of man has with a few exceptions hitherto wholly failed. 

More and more, modem cities are approaching and even exceeding the old 
Greek conception of cities as bodies having a consciousness and a purpose and a field 
of endeavor all tHeir own. So many things are expected of cities and attempted by 
them in these days, and so many more things will be demanded of them in the future, 
that the planning of them becomes more and more important as the days of extreme 
''laissez faire'^ recede into the past. Not alone, however, is this idea of planning de- 
sirable from the standpoint of beauty to achieve a ^^city beautiful," — ^which is only a 
by-product — ^but more necessary still is such planning vital to enable the city to pre- 
pare for the utilitarian and economic uses and purposes of modem city life, to pro- 
vide easy communication and easy access, to arrange for the unobstructed flow of 
traffic and all city activities, to provide for the health and convenience, the pleasure 
and recreation of the people themselves ; in short to plan all things for a well-ordered 
civic life, a ^'city useful" as well as a ^^city beautiful." These more and more are 
conceded to constitute the serious reasons for a city plan. 

It was with such purpose as this to provide a plan for Minneapolis that should 
be no mere idle dream of the imagination but a safe, conservative and practical work- 
ing plan through the years to come that the Civic Commission of Minneapolis bent 
itself to its labors. 

Minneapolis as a city has an individuality of its own. It was saved 
in its beginning from being a pm^ly geometrical city of the checkerboard tyi)e 
by its physical topography, the course of the river and the direction of its earliest thor- 
oughfares. The Commission would be the last to desire any change in that individ- 
I uality. Rather has it endeavored to preserve and increase, if possible, that 

individuality. It has not desired and would not desire to attempt any drastic 
re-making of the City; indeed that would be impossible. All that any effort could 
possibly accomplish would be to attempt to forecast the future, to project oneself 
into the community of fifty years hence, and then with backward gaze attempt to 
see where and how and what plan now adopted would accomplish the best results 
from the vantage point of natural conditions and natural growth. 

With all this in mind, the Commission has employed Mr. E. H. Bennett of 
Chicago, a trained expert of high standing, formerly and in the lifetime of the late 
Mr. Daniel H. Biunham associated with him, to make a study of Minneapolis with 
outside eyes and to prepare and present such report and plan as he by working along 
the lines suggested might recommend as the fmit of his best judgment and his ripe 
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experience in other cities. The proposals of this Report and the plans that illustrate 
them are the results of Mr. Bennett's work. The text was written and the Report 
edited by Andrew Wright Crawford, Esq., of Philadelphia. In its main features 
the Report has the unanimous indorsement of the Civic Conunission. It would be 
manifestly unwise and impossible, as the experts themselves would agree, to accept 
the details of all its recommendations, as necessarily the final cast into which the 
City of the future is to be moulded. The plan, however, is presented as one deserving 
serious study and as one which it is believed will, when so studied, commend itself to 
the citizens of Minneapolis. Insofar as it shall so commend itself it will deserve to be 
put into effect. The Commission cannot refrain, however, from expressing its sober 
judgment that the plan will in its essentials receive sooner or later the indorsement of 
its substantial adoption. Already portions or suggestions from the plans after their 
preliminary exhibition, notably the extension of Seventh Street North and the straight- 
ening of Central Avenue to Division Street, have been favorably received and are even 
now in process of execution. It is not to be expected, however, that final adoption of 
the entire program, much less final execution, will come at once, or even in the lifetime 
of those who are now in active life. But as time goes on and the plan and the report 
sink into the consciousness of the people the Commission ventures to hope that its mer- 
its and its appeals to sound reasoning are such as to exert a wise and a deep influence 
for good in the future civic life of the city. In this spirit and with this hope in mind 
the Conraiission herewith presents its report in accordance with the behest laid upon 
it by the public spirited citizens who called the Commission into existence. Even 
if the future should prove this hope to be only partially fulfilled, the time and labor 
and expense that the Commission have put into the work will still be amply repaid. 
It is in a measure only repayment of a debt owed to the community where the members 
of the Commission have lived and enjoyed the privileges given them. 

In conclusion the Commission desires to record with sorrow the death during 
the term of its labors of Mr. Jacob D. Holtzermann, Judge Martin B. Koon, Mr. 
John DeLaittre and lastly its president, Mr. William H. Dimwoody. Public spirited 
men all, they contributed much to the counsels and action of the Commission and their 
loss, besides a deep personal one to the surviving members of the Commission, was 
felt greatly in its fhial deliberations. 

Russell M. Bennett *William H. Dunwoody 

Elbert L. Carpenter Edward C. Gale 

Frederic W. Clifford Lewis S. Gillette 

♦John DeLaittre *Jacob D. Holtzermann 

Henry F. Douglas *Martin B. Koon 

John Walquist 

♦deceased 
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••MAKE NO LITTLE PLANSi THEY HAVE j 

NO MAGIC TO STIB MEN'S BLOOD AND 

PROBABLY THEMSELVES WILL NOT BE j 

REALIZED. MAKE BIG PLANSi AIM HIGH | 

IN HOPE AND WORK, REMEMBERING THAT 

A NOBLE, LOGICAL DIAGRAM ONCE RE- j 

CORDED WILL NEVER DIE, BUT LONG J 

AFTER WE ARE GONE WILL BE A LIVING 
THING, ASSERTING ITSELF WITH EVER- 

GROWING INSISTENCY. REMEMBER THAT j 

OUR SONS AND GRANDSONS ARE GOING 
lt> DO THINGS THAT WOULD STAGGER US. 
LET YOUR WATCHWORD BE ORDER AND 
YOUR BEACON BEAUTY." 

—DANIEL n. BURNHAM 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE COMING METROPOLIS 

Minneapolis is the commercial and officially designated financial capital of an 
empire greater in area than Great Britain, (Germany, Belgium, Holland, Denmark and 
Switzerland combined. That dominion, defined under the Federal Reserve Act of 
Congress, consists of the northern tier of the States of the United States from the 
Great Lakes to the Rockies,* The undesignated domain of this city is yet vaster, and 
includes the greater part of Western-Central Canada and Western Canada as well. 

This is the territory upon which Minneapolis will draw in larger and larger 
measure. The volume of its new citizens, already coming from many sources, will 
be augmented by a constantly increasing number from this tributary empire. They 
will add to its population and resources, but their coming will necessitate the rapid 
expansion of the physical city of Minneapolis. That expansion will be either healthy 
or unhealthy, adequate or inadequate, preconceived or haphazard. 

A plan is here presented to prepare Minneapolis for its inevitable growth. 
This city is bound to be great in size. It must be great in character. 

Minneapolis is no mean city today. It is a city of real accomplishment. 
Its system of water parks, linked by water-ways, leads America. That means it 

leads the world. Europeans admit that in their co-ordinated park systems, American 
cities have no competitors abroad. 

Minneapolis is now a large city. The greater city that the future is so surely 
and so swiftly bringing must be a more economic, a more convenient, a happier and 
a more generally beautiful city. 



The Capital of 
An Empire 



PBEVISION, PREVENTION AND PREPAREDNESS 

City planning is the exercise of municipal imagination. It is the scientific 
and expert vision of inevitable city growth, and the preparation of plans to provide 
for that growth. It is municipal prevision, municipal prevention and municipal pre- 
paredness. 

City planning is the civic sense that refuses to build today what must be torn 
down tomorrow; that refuses to believe that the future will not be greater than the 
past;. that refuses to act on the theory that the growth of ten years gone by will equal 
the growth of ten years to come. 

City planning is the wisdom that insists the distrust of the future insures 
distress in the future ; that doubt of future growth insures beyond doubt an unhealthy 



*The area of the European countries named is 863,000 square miles. 
District is some 10,000 square miles greater. 
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growth; that lack of preparation for growth means future expense in correction of 
unregulated growth. 

City planning is economy. It is not the economy of doing without. Doing 

without is not economy. It may be extravagance. A city that does without parks 
and playgrounds in abundance is extravagant in health and life. A city that ignores 

an opportunity for the acquisition of the things that make for health and happiness 

may lose the opportunity altogether. 

City planning is the economy of action today that insures possession tomorrow. 

The average American city doubles every twenty-five years. This means that 
it quadruples every fifty years. The growth of Minneapolis is more rapid. It 
doubles in somewhat less than seventeen years. It will, at its present rate of growth, 
reach a million and a quarter in a third of a century. Even this rate of growth may 
be exceeded. 

Transportation is the essence of City planning. Rapid, frequent and cheap 
means of communication between home and workshop, one workshop and another, 
and workshop and home, are indispensable to community efficiency. The chief 
agency of transportation is the street system. Every other agency depends upon it, 
foot travel, vehicular travel, surface, subway, and elevated service, the telephone 
and the telegraph, sewers and conduits — all are controlled, determined, dictated by 
the street system. 

City planning is the prevision of the imminent population and of its transpor- 
tation needs; the prevention of insurmountable difficulties in fulfilling them; and the 
preparation of plans for providing for them in adequate measure. 



Sunshine and 
Assessments 



CITY GROWTH AND CHELD GROWTH 

By anticipating the future, the City plan aims to spread three or four times 
the present population over more than three or four times the present area. This 
will mean more open space and sunshine per person, and hence greater health and vi- 
tality and a lower death rate; more opportunity for play, and hence greater growth, 
greater physical capacity and greater happiness for the child, instead of a reduced 
or obliterated opportunity for play, and hence a stunted, unhappy growth, if growth 
at all. 

It also means an increase in the values of real estate all around the city, because 
so much more land is required and hence brought into the market. And this increase 
in turn means greater income from taxation, from increased assessments of the land 
so increased in value; and hence also there is an increase in the city's borrowing capaci- 
ty, where it is based on a percentage of the total assessed valuation. Where it is 
not so based, but the practical limit of six per cent is placed by Savings Fund institu- 
tions, there is a corresponding practical increase. 



Nearly 50% 
in Last Decade 
And Growing 
Faster 



THIS CITY'S INCREASING RATE OF GROWTH 

Minneapolis is increasing in population with great rapidity. The usually 
expected increase in the population of a city in one decade is at about the same per- 
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centage as the last, with, however, an allowance for what preceding decades show as 
to whether that percentage is increasing or decreasing with each decade. In many 
eastern cities, such as Boston and Philadelphia, there is a slight lowering in the per- 
centage of increase, but in Minneapolis the percentage shows a decided upward 
swing. From 1890 to 1900 the population of Minneapolis increased 21.1%, and 
from 1900 to 1910, 48.7%. These percentages indicate that during the present 
decade the percentage of increase may be considerably in excess of 50%. The 
U. S. Census Conunission is cautious to base its estimates of yearly growth on the 
average increase of the previous ten years. Even this conservative estimate shows 
a population of over 400,000 souls in Minneapolis in four years from the publica- 
tion of this report. 

LEAPS CAUSED BY STEATEGIC LOCATIONS 

Cities situated, as Minneapolis is, in strategic locations, tapping the resources 
and the growth of a great country tributary to it, occasionally advance by totally 
unforeseen leaps. Toronto, the gateway to Central Canada, had in 1901 a population 
of 208,040. By 1913, it had increased to 445,575, over 114% in twelve years. 

The growth of Montreal was almost as great. In 1901 its population was 
267,730, and by 1911 it was 470,480, over 75% in ten years. 

Winnipeg trebled its size in eleven years. Its population in 1904 was 67,262; 
in 1915, 210,000. 

These three Canadian cities tap a region similar in many ways to the region 
tapped by Minneapolis, and to a considerable extent the two territories are identical. 
It is the great Northwest of the United States and Canada that forms the hinterland 
of all these cities. 

It is sometimes thought that great increases in growth are not to be anticipated 
in the case of cities of considerable size. But these examples of Montreal and Toronto 
showlhat the population of cities of 200,000 or 300,000 may be doubled in a decade. 

Large American cities, strategically located, give equally striking examples 
of great growth. Detroit, another northern city, tapping, by means of the Great 
Lakes, largely the same area as Toronto and Montreal, had in 1900 a population 
of 285,704, and in 1910, no less than 465,766, an increase of 63%. 

Lest it should be said that no city of the present size of Minneapolis is cited 
in the above list, we quote the figures of another northern city. Cleveland in 1900 
had a population of 381,768 and by 1910 found it increased 46.9% to 560,663. In 
the previous decade it had grown 46.1%. 

Chicago is the greatest example of the rapid growth of a large city. In 1880 
it had a population of 503,185, which more than doubled by 1890, when it reached 
1,099,850, an increase of 119%. From 1890 to 1900 it increased 54.4% to 1,698,575— 
237% in 20 years. 

THE PROMISE OF MEWEAPOUS 

Let us not be misled by the present size of Minneapolis into the belief that its 
rate of growth will be retarded. Its growth during the decade of 1900 to 1910 was 
truly remarkable, but it will be still more rapid in the future. 
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THE COMING METROPOLIS 7 

It is the part of wise municipal foresight — a synonym for city planning — to 
prepare plans for not only the population that is sure to exist shortly but for a popula- 
tion somewhat larger than may be surely expected. 

What have we done in the last five years, what will we do in the next five years 
to make Minneapolis physically fit, structurally ready, for a population of 500,000 
— ^for a population that may be 600,000? 

THE CITY, A MENACE, OR THE CITY, THE HOPE OF DEMOCRACY 

Such enormous growths may be causes for congratulation. They may consti- The City and 
tute just grounds for civic pride. But there are not wanting those who deprecate such The Pursuit of 
great aggregations of people, who, with Lord Bryce, see a menace in great cities, who Happiness 
agree with him that a city of 100,000 offers all the advantages of cities of larger size 
without many of their disadvantages, or at least with their disadvantages minimized. 
But whether one belongs to the class that shuns or that seeks a vastly greater city, 
it is equally one's duty to prepare for what the future holds in store for himself and 
his fellow-townsmen; if he would prefer a small city, he must nevertheless do his part 
in minimizing or preventing the evils of the greater city, and those evils can be 
better obviated by city planning than by any other method. If one is a believer in 
great cities, in "The City — the Hope of Democracy,"* his vision of the greater metrop- 
olis throws but the more glorious duty upon him. Whether we glory in it or not, 
equally must we prepare for a Metropolitan Minneapolis. And if we prepare aright, 
Metropolitan Minneapolis will be not only a city of life and liberty, but a city where 
the third of that great trio, voiced by the Fathers of the Republic, ^^the pursuit of 
happiness" and its attainment will be its constant endeavor and its continuing tritmiph. 

CITY BONDS, CITY PLANNING AND ELEMENTARY JUSTICE 

Minneapolis is constantly and rightly issuing bonds to obtain the money with 
which to pay for municipal improvements of various kinds. These bonds are payable 
in 30 years, and in order to provide funds whereby the money will be on hand to 
redeem them at maturity, a sinking fund is created into which payments are made 
each year, and in addition each year the interest must be provided. This means that, 
whenever bonds are issued, the population of each succeeding year for 30 years is 
thereby compelled to pay interest and sinking fund charges on these bonds**. Now 
obviously, if we in 1917 propose to compel the taxpayers of 1947 to pay these charges 
for some improvement which we will get now, justice demands that we make that 
improvement a thing which will be worth to the taxpayers of 1947 what we are com- 
pelling them to pay. This means that merely to do rudimentary justice we should 
when we issue municipal bonds forecast and to some extent provide for the needs 
of the population that will exist at and toward the end of the life of such bonds. 
Rudimentary justice demands comprehensive city planning. 



*By Frederic C. Howe. 

**If serial bondB are issued for thirty years, the principal of a certain number, as well as the interest on the 
remainder, must be paid each year. 
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This period of the term of bonds, gives the minimum of time that should 
be contemplated in city development plans. Indeed, the period is, if anything, 
too short. Fifty years is the minimum that present street plans, for instance, should 
contemplate; plans should be prepared that will not be completely executed, and, 
hence, that will not call for all the money necessary to realize them, until a period of 
50 years has run its course. City planning does not propose the ultimate expenditure 
of any more money than a city will spend anyway — ^indeed, as hereinafter pointed 
out, it will result in less expenditure, altogether. It does propose that whatever is 
spent shall be spent to get the greatest return possible in the way of increased values 
for the land of the entire city, in the way of resulting increase in municipal income from 
taxation and increased borrowing capacity, and, hence, ability to undertake and carry 
through big, metropolitan things; and last, not least, it proposes to get the biggest 
possible return in the greatest of all municipal assets, the health and happiness of 
every child, of every boy and girl, and every man and woman in the city*. 



A Poptdation 
Of a MiUion 
And a Quarter 



MINNEAPOUS IN THIRTY YEARS 

If elementary justice requires that present plans contemplate not less than 
the period of municipal bonds, say 30 years, it becomes i)ertinent to inquire what the 
population of Minneapolis will be in 30 years. This inquiry must in justice be made 
and plans be drawn accordingly, or else there must be an end to placing interest and 
sinking fund charges or serial loan payments on a population whose needs have not 
been considered. This calculation will be made on a conservative basis, allowances 
being made hereafter for a still more rapid growth. In 1920 the population of 
Minneapolis, at about the percentage of growth of the decade of 1900 to 1910, will be 
450,000. As stated, the proportion of the increase is in the direction of a larger 
percentage in each decade; and it must be remembered that the growth of each decade 
is based on the size of the city's population at the beginning of such decade. If, then, 
during 1920 to 1930 Minneapolis grows at about the rate of the past ten years, that 
growth will be, say, 48% of 450,000 or 216,000. This added to the population in 
1920 gives by 1930 a population of 666,000. Similarly during the period of 1930 to 
1940 the growth, at the same rate, added to the population of 1930, will give a total 
population of about 975,000. On this basis, by 1946, the last year of the term of 
bonds that the City of Minneapolis may issue this year, its population may be expected 
to be not less than 1,200,000 people. 



*The length of time that we should contemplate for the realization of city plans is well illustrated by the story 
of Speaker Cannon and the plans of the Senate Commission on the Improvement of the District of Columbia. 
The popular version of the story is as follows: 

Some representatives of the Senate Commission went to Speaker Cannon with its plans. He considered 
them, and then said, with that air of finality a question often assumes, "Well, have you gentlemen any conception 
of the amount of money that it would require to execute these plans?" The representatives replied that they 
had but they would like to know Mr. Cannon's estimate. "Why," he replied, "they would not cost a cent less 
than 1200,000,000!" "Oh," said a representative, "we thought they would cost 1250,000,000." Mr. Cannon is 
reported to have looked at the speaker with a certain air of benevolent pity and made another final statement in 
the form of a question. "Well, where do you expect to get such a sum of money from?" The reply was, "Uncle 
Joe, how much do you spend on Washington every year, anyway?" "About $10,000,000 a year," he replied. 
"Well," said the representative, "why not spend $10,000,000 for 26 years?" 

That is the sum and substance of the wisdom of city planning. Instead of spending, without a pre-conceived 
plan, what will be spent anyway, why not spend it so as to se'nire a consistent, convenient, comprehensive, organic 
development of the dty? 
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It may be very much more. It is much safer to magnify than to minimize 
the future of this strategically located city with its wonderful hinterland. Present 
plans should contemplate a population in 30 years of upwards of 1,500,000, and 
these plans have been correspondingly conceived. U it turns out to be five years 
longer before these figures are reached, no harm wiU have been done. Somewhat 
too great preparation is far less costly than too smalt. 

It is extraordinary how difficult it is to persuade the public that predictions of 
future growth are well-founded. Examples of the folly of failm* to realize the truth 
of such predictions are found in practically all cities. 

THE EXTBAVAGANCB OF VNDEBPLANNING 

Failure to exercise inclination for a city, to forecast the city's growth, and 
measurably to provide for that growth is responsible for a great waste of public 
moneys. Fifty year bonds are sometimes issued by cities to pay for improvements 

which will be quite inadequate fifty 

years hence, and which will have 

, , ' to be greatly enlarged in capac- 

■ '■ -^-^ - ity long before the improvements 

are completely paid for through 

-;-, the payment or amortization of the 

:■: ~ bonds. While a part of the original 

construction may be useful in the 

enlargement, it is likely that most, if 

not all of it, will be useless and will 

have to be torn out, and this cost of 

removal makes the cost greater than 

if unoccupied groxmd were available. 

Thus undeiplanning, lack of adequate 

exercise of municipal imagination, 

entails avoidable expense and is 

, therefore extravagance. 

'V- The cost of this extravagance 

of underplanning is well illustrated 
by the experience of London, which 
during the reign of Queen Victoria 
found it necessary to open a few new 
streets and to widen a number of old 
ones in built-up areas. The statistic- 
al officer of the London Coxmty 
Council gives the figures* for each of 
these operations, the total amounting 
to £ll,516,974,($55,850,000) approx- 
imately; and this was the cost of secur- 
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ing new or widened thoroughfares the total length of which is only "about 15f miles, 
the average width of the new roads being about 60 feet." These figures do not 
include the cost of the new Kingsway, which was not opened until King Edward's 
reign, 

THE CITY'S CONTINUALLY INCREASING CAPACITY 

It is little appreciated that contemporaneously with the growth of the popula- 
tion of a city there is a concurrent growth in its financial capacity. There is practi- 
cally no appreciation at all of what that growth in capacity in the future means to us 
in the present. A city of 1,500,000 will obviously undertake a project involving an 
outlay of $5,000,000 as easily as a city of 300,000 would undertake a project involving 
an outlay of $1,000,000. When put thus, there is ready acquiescence in the statement, 
but its corollary is not foreseen. 

If the city of 30 years from now can as easily bear a burden five times greater 
than one undertaken today by a city one-fifth the size of the future city, and if today's 
plans shotild contemplate a minimum period of 30 years for their complete realiza- 
tion, it follows that today's plans will be far within the capacity of the future city, 
and hence probably far below the needs of the future city, unless they are carefully 
graduated from the present capacity of the city up to five times that capacity. 

Each decade will undertake bigger and bigger work — and be able to under- 
take it. 

Any plan that is to be carried out through a period of 20 or 30 years for which 
the present capacity of the city is sufficient, is to be judged, because of that fact 
alone, as probably inadequate, as probably forecasting a result that will not be 
commensurate with the then existing needs. 

Hence in plans, for instance, for great central axes, schemes that will be con- 
stantly conmiensurate with the continually increasing capacity of the city must be 
adopted. The heavier part of the realization of a great plan not only may but should 
be laid on the future city with its augmenting financial ability. The city today 
must do its share. Especially must it take those steps now that will prevent avoid- 
able expenditure in the future. Increased expense, through construction of costly 
buildings within the lines of proposed arteries, must be prevented. 

Whether the total assessed valuations of realty and personalty of a population 
five times that of today, will be five times the assessed valuation of today, or more or 
less, depends on various causes. The location of Minneapolis, combined with its 
designation as the financial center of a great area, and its natural though officially 
undesignated selection as the financial center of a large part of Canada, would seem 
to forecast that higher real and personal property assessed valuations per capita will 
ultimately result. 

GROWTH BACK OF MINNEAPOLIS 

The territory financially and agriculturally tributary to Minneapolis is grow- 
ing with astonishing rapidity in wealth and product. Between 1880 and 1912, the 
farm crops of Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota and Montana increased about 
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900%, while in the United States as a whole, though including these four states, the in- Financial 
crease was only about 200%, More recently, the increase in the four states named in Grou}th700% 
the last 22 years was 337%, while in the United States it was 184%. Reflecting this ^^ ^^ ^^^^ 
increase in the substance of material wealth, the total deposits in banks of Minnesota 
and North and South Dakota, a portion of the Reserve District of Minneapolis, 
grew from $78,192,000 in 1898 to $559,869,000 in 1913, over 700% in 15 years. All 
of this insures inevitably greater wealth for Minneapolis, the focus of this territory. 

Plans for future growth, if that future is not to condemn the present, must 
be commensurate with future necessities and future financial resources. 

There is only one thing that can imperil this future of Minneapolis — ^lack of 
confidence. It is for the citizens of Minneapolis to seize the opportunity and realize 
this future. In order that this city may be physically ready for that future, large- 
minded plans must be adopted and their execution begun without procrastination. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE DOMINATmG FEATURES 



In 1872, the center of population of Minneapolis was northeast of the Missis- 
sippi — ^at the intersection of Main Street and Third Avenue Northeast. It is now 
approximately at Fourth Avenue South and Fifth Street, near the southeast comer 
of the City HalL 

A traffic map of the Minneapolis Street Railway Company, reproduced 
through its courtesy, shows that the business area has moved southwestward also. 

A stronger development than has been shown in an accompanying diagram 
will probably take place in the direction of Lake Minnetonka, The population of 
a million and a half within the city limits does not represent by any means the total 
population of which Minneapolis will be the center. The city will include in its 
daily life and sphere of influence the population of surrounding centers within a 
radius of twenty-five miles. 

150 SQUARE MILES NEEDED 

Even with allowances for a greater future density of population than exists at 
present, the area required for a population of one and one-half millions will be from 
125 to 150 square miles. This area represents an approximate radius of seven miles. 
The automobile, the motor truck and suburban electric lines are expanding this 
circle; the more rapid their rates of speed the greater the radius will be. The larger 
portion of this area of future development is shown to the west and south of the present 
city, the conclusion being inevitable that the growth of the city will be in the future, 
as it has been in the past, southerly and southwesterly as to both residential and busi- 
ness areas. 

The great alluvial plain to the south, unbroken by any natural obstacles and 
admirably adapted to residential building, is a prophecy of what is already happen- 
ing — ^the strong surge of population in that direction. It is the line of least resistance. 
To the southwest toward the lakes and the broken country surrounding them will 
be the trend of the more expensive residential areas and the higher residential values, 
but to the south will drift the greater numbers. 

This southern residential section will spread not only westward but eastward 
toward the Mississippi and there will meet the westward approach of the residential 
section of St. Paul. The great development of the south and west will be accompa- 
nied by corresponding growth on the north of an industrial population. 

The movement of the bulk of the population in a southwesterly direction will 
leave a clear field on the east and northeast for the development of the warehouse and 
industrial districts, and conditions are favorable for continued expansion of this 
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THE DOMINATING FEATURES 15 

industrial district and the establishment on the east side of the river of a general 
Transfer and Clearing Yard for the railroads, of ample size and common to both 
cities. 

The promised growth of Minneapolis will mean the occupation in a more Intensive Use 
intense degree of the territory now built upon, and this more intensive use in the ^™^ E^denstve 
future demands our present more extensive preparation; that growth will also mean ^^ 



the general extension of the street system, and ultimately the enlargement of the 
city limits, togetha* with the expansion of all business and public utilities. 

THE EABLY STREET SYSTEM 

The present street system was begun when, in 1854, at the instance of Colonel Minneapolis' 

J. H. Stevens, Charles W. Christmas surveyed a town site of about one hundred History Less 

acres. The town had been named in 1852. The street system of the "early settlers" — Than One Life 
some of the yoimgest of whom are now only about seventy years of age — ^was to 
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lay out streets approximately parallel to the windings of the river, and as nearly 
straight as possible, and to run off other streets at right angles to them. This resulted 
in some of the latter streets diverging from or intersecting each other at various 
angles. After the extension of this system for about a mile in all directions, it 
was determined to follow the usual rectangular system of north and south, and east 
and west streets, in accord with the lines of quarter sections; and the dimensions of the 
blocks were made 330x660 feet, measuring to street comers. The junctions of these 
two diverse systems have given a varied series of opportunities of which full advan- 
tage is taken in the plans now presented. 

THE FUNCTION OF THE PLAN NOW PROPOSED 

The dominating features of this report are : 

(1) The completion of two great axes, formed by the prolongation and 
widening of Sixth Avenue and Eighth Street; and other logical 
extensions of the existing street system. 

(2) The creation of a superb municipal center at the junction of these 
main axes, closely linked with an art and educational center at 
the Art Museum, an administrative center at the City Hall, and 
a transportation center at Gateway Park. 

(3) The acceptance and development of the unsurpassed possibilities 
of a neglected water front. 

The opportunities offered by the existing plan of streets of Minneapolis are 
remarkable. The fore-ordained function of the city plan now proposed is the com- 
pletion of this system by accepting these opportunities. 
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This report is in time. 



To anyone who is familiar with the difficulties of city planning in other Ameri- 
can cities, that fact, emphasized by every investigation, is an amazing feature of the 
situation. There is so little of real difficulty in the way. In each and every case, 
there is an absence of any large obstruction. Insuperable difficulties continually 
present themselves in other cities. Here anything approaching a difficulty that 
would justify the term serious, — much less the term insurmountable — simply does 
not exist. 

This report is in time; but it is just in time. Impassable obstructions in the 
form of great buildings may be erected at any moment. 

Proposals for reconstruction in the central area should be undertaken at once. 
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CHAPTER III 



THE SIXTH AVENUE AKTERY— AN ECONOMIC NECESSITY 



The creation of a great northeast and southwest diagonal highway on the line 
of Sixth Avenue extended is the fundamental conception of the Plan of Minneapolis. 
It is demanded for ecomonic reasons. It will offer opportunities for civic beautifica- 
tion, an incidental benefit not to be minimized. But the reasons for recommending 
it so strongly are economic. 

THE PROPOSITION 

Briefly, it is proposed that Sixth Avenue shall be extended southwestwardly 
from its intersection with Portland Avenue and Eleventh Street to Lake Harriet, 
there connecting with principal suburban highways; and northeastwardly from its 
present terminus at the river, using existing streets to some extent. 

From Portland Avenue to the Art Museum, the Avenue should be 160 feet 
wide; from the Art Museum to Lyndale Avenue 200 feet wide; and from Lyndale 
Avenue to Lake Harriet 250 feet wide. From Eighth Street to the Mississippi, 
the Avenue is to be widened from its present width of eighty feet to 100 feet. Cross- 
ing the river the axis is to follow the line of Second Avenue South, widened to 100 feet, 
to Central Avenue, which leads northeastwardly and northwardly to the City Limits; 
another branch will follow the recently authorized extension of Central Avenue, 
but made 100 feet wide, to Division Street and Harrison Street and thence east- 
wardly by Division Street to the City Limits. The main highway, 100 feet wide, 
and bisecting the angle between the two branches, will cut diagonally through to 
Stockyard Road at Broadway and follow the former to the City Limits. The two 
feeders should be as wide as their importance demands. Division Street, recently 
widened from 66 feet to 80 feet, should be made 100 feet throughout, corresponding 
to the present width of Central Avenue, north of 18th Avenue N. E.; and Central 
Avenue should be made 100 feet from 18th Avenue N. E. southward to Harrison 
Street, which should be made 100 feet wide to Division Street. 



The 

Fundamental 

Conception 



NINE HIGH POINTS 

Full advantage should be taken of the opportunities offered by intersections 
which this axis will create, each of which will be described more fully hereafter. At 
its intersection with Eighth Street a superb Civic Plaza, extending from Eighth 
Street to Tenth Street, is proposed. A second equal opportunity for great scenic 
effects is offered by the Art Museum. A third, equal in possibilities to the Place 
de TEtoile of Paris, the location of the Arc de Triomphe, is the circular intersection 
planned for the common focus of Sixth Avenue, Lyndale Avenue and 36th Street. 
A fourth, entirely different from any of the others, is the water gate to be constructed 
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at Lake Harriet. Txuning northeastwardly from the Civic Plaza, the portals at each 
end of the bridge across the Riva* may become xmsurpassed City Gates, making the 
fifth and sixth points of unusual interest, leading in turn to the seventh, another 
Place de I'Etoile at the intersection of Sixth Avenue, Division Street and Harrison 
Street. This inspiring list does not end the story; because a short but essential 
extenEdon of Park Avenue will link with this series, as component portions of it, the 
Administrative Group at the City Hall, and the Transportation Center at Gateway 
Park. 

This is the proposition. 

THE MONEY VALUE OF THE 

SIXTH AVENUE 

AXIS 

Lost time is lost money. 

The mass of the popula- 
tion of Minneapolis will live 
southwestof theCity 'scenter. 
If this population must daily 
travel along two sides of a 
right-angled triangle to get to 
and from its work, instead of 
going straight, each individ- 
ual will lose an average of ten 
minutes a day, or one hoiu- 
a week. 

If a million people live 
in the area tapped by this 
diagonal thoroughfare — and 
the population will ultimately 
be greater than that figure— 
and only one-fifth of them 
enters the city's center daily, 
this means a loss of a fifth of 
a million hours per week, 

over 10,000,000 hours per year. Capitalized at 40 cents per hour, the wage of an 
ordinarily skilled laborer, this again means that, if the present gridiron system of 
streets in this region were not broken up, there would be an annual loss to futiu^ 
Minneapolitans of $4,000,000. It were folly to foresee such loss and not avert it. 

The Sixth Avenue extension will prevent this loss. It will become a feeder 
and an outlet for as many as fifty streets now without adequate connections with a 
principal thoroughfare ; and south of the river it will intersect all of the streets com- 
prised in the business section. It will be a short cut for all time for all the population 
of Southwest Minneapolis, both urban and suburban. 
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EFFECT OF NARROW STREETS 

Narrow business streets mean crowded traffic, which means slow traffic. 
Every dray, every streetcar, every tazicab slowed up or stopped causes loss both 
to employer and employee. Streets wide enough for the traffic they will be called 
upon to carry must be provided, or an uneconomic, time-losing city will result. 

A computation showing the loss to employer and employee resulting from 
avoidable delay caused by narrow, traffic-impeding streets will show a similar loss 
to the citizens of Minneapolis. 

The Sixth Avenue Extension is to be wide enough to prevent this loss. 

An illustration shows a new street descriptively named "Diagonal Street," 
which is now being opened in Newark, N. J., a city of 400,000 people. Its cost 
will be about $2,500,000. Bond issues of $1,600,000 have been authorized by the 
city authorities. The City Planning Commission of Newark reported : 

''Counts have been made with great care by this Commission to determine 
precisely the amount of each kind of traffic which would use Diagonal 
Street each day at the present time, with results as follows: 

Vehicles 1,216 

Trolley Cars 618 

Pedestrians 700 

"Computing the value of time and distance saved, wear and tear, etc. for 
all traffic for one year, we get an amoimt equal to the interest upon an 
investment of $1,500,000. In other words, this improvement would 
pay for itself in thirty years by the mere saving in time, etc. to the com- 
munity at large, irrespective of increased property values. 

"Again, in the immediate vicinity, within 500 feet of Diagonal Street, 
there is property, amounting to $6,000,000 in assessed valuation, which, 
if increased ten per cent in taxable value, would in a few years completely 
recompense the city for the initial expenditure." 

There will be a much greater saving caused by the construction of the Sixth 
Avenue axis, because a much greater population will be served by it on account of 
its axial location. 

A FIREGUARD 

The Sixth Avenue Extension and the other parkways recommended by this 
report will perform a most important function as fire barriers in the case of ^^Hot 
Blast Conflagrations^" about which insurance companies are concerned. A 
common way of ending the spread of a raging fire in a strong wind is to djmamite a 
sufficient number of buildings in its road to create just such an open space as a park- 
way affords. The salvation of the City may depend on it. 

It was not until the San Francisco conflagration reached the very wide Van 
Ness Avenue that it was effectively checked. 
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Minneapolis is built largely of wood. The open areaways or sideyards between 
the buildings that are generally provided, will be a great help except in a high wind. 
With temperatures as low as 20 degrees below zero, the difficulty of fighting a great 
conflagration in the depth of the winter might be insuperable if such gaps as 250 feet 
wide thoroughfares were not provided. Their construction will, in the long run, be 
reflected in reduced fire insurance premiums. 
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TO REDEEM A BUGIITED DISTRICT 

A portion of the route of the Sixth Avenue Extension will run through what is 
called in other cities ''a blighted district" in the financial sense, where values of prop- 
erty, instead of showing a normal increase, have remained stationary or have actually 
decreased. These blights are due to the extension of transit facilities into new 
territory, the tide of population and of improvement leaving older districts behind; 
or to a former speculative inflation of values. The region between Seventh 
Street and the Art Museum shows this unfortunate characteristic by striking 
figures. Whole blocks have actually lost more than fifty per cent of their 
value, while in others the decrease has been almost as great, with a consequent 
direct loss in the city's income from taxation. 

The following figures are based on the municipal assessment for taxation 
purposes. The City Assessor states that in the year 1894 assessments on real estate 
in Minneapolis were on the basis of fifty per cent of true value, while in 1914 an 
act of the Legislature directed the assessors to enter values on the basis of forty per 
cent of true value. The figures have been corrected to one hundred per cent, both 
for 1894 and 1914. 

Blocks 2 and 6 of Mattison's Addition on the southeast side of Sixth Avenue 
between Seventh and Ninth Streets, and Blocks 3 and 5 of Mattison's Third Addition 
on the northwest side are typical. Block 2 dropped from $115,870 in 1894 to $71,150 
in 1914, a loss of over $44,000, nearly 40%; Block 3 dropped from $256,150 to $176,- 
850, nearly $80,000, over 30%; Block 5, from $178,240 to $123,950; and Block 6 
from $189,400 to $157,350. 

Auditor's Sub-Division No. 1, is on the northwest side of Sixth Avenue between 
10th and 11th Streets, and on the southeast side from 10th to 15th Streets. In the 
same twenty years there was a loss of over $200,000, again about forty per cent, the 
drop being from $531,030 to $323,300. 

The blocks so far detailed will be affected by the Civic Plaza, hereafter recom- 
mended. From 11th Street onward, the Sixth Avenue Axis becomes a diagonal 
thoroughfare cutting existing streets obliquely. 

Block 8 of Butler's Second Addition will be cut slightly at its southeast comer 
and Block 7 will be bisected. The values of the latter block have been so affected by 
the blight that they have lost nearly sixty per cent of the former value; in 1894 the 
total was $88,900 which had dropped by 1914 to $37,850; Block 8 dropped from 
$118,780 to $78,725, another $40,000 loss, almost exactly one-third. 
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The tonic effect on values that the new Sixth Avenue Artery is bound to have, 
will not be confined to properties fronting upon it, but will extend for considerable 
distances on each side of it. Hence the inquiry into the deadly effect of this blight 
has not been confined to the exact line of Sixth Avenue but has taken in properties 
in its general neighborhood, where the same drop in values has been generally found. 
Thus Block 2 of Butler's Addition was valued at $116,500 in 1894 and $66,990 in 1914; 
Block 5 at $102,590 in 1894 and $63,325 in 1914. 

The suggested line of Sixth Avenue next passes through the Madison School, 
between East 15th and East 16th Streets. That property being exempt, is not 
assessed, but Blocks 1, 2, 3, and 4 of Grimshaw's Addition, the values of all of which 
will be stimulated on the completion of the new Axis, show today the same depression; 
Block 2, which will become a property fronting on the Parkway, is one of those most 
severely damaged by the blight of the past 20 years: in 1894 it was valued at $104,770, 
of which it lost over $60,000 
by 1914, when it was valued 
at $43,815. The figures for 
the other blocks of this 
Addition are: Block 1, 
$56,580 in 1894, $27,575 in 
1914— less than half its for- 
mer value; BIock3, $110,800 
in 1894, $64,540 in 1914; 
Block 4, $143,630 in 1894, 
$98,800 in 1914. 

Whitney's Addition, 
bisected by the line of Sixth 
Avenue Extension,frontson 
Franklin Steele Square 
(which will, by the way, be 
one of the embellishments 
of the great Artery) — and, 
without doubt due to that 
frontage, it has withstood 
the ravages of the disease 
somewhat better — but not 
without loss; in 1894 it was 
valued at $116,750 and in 
1914at$98,165. Tothewest 
of Whitney's Addition are 
Blocks 2 and 1 of Baird's 
Addition, the former valued 
at $206,640 in 1894 and It 

$178,680 in 1914— probably *; 

minimized a loss because the 
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buildings are almost wholly of brick — ^while Block 1 dropped from $112,530 in 1894, 
by nearly $50,000 to $64,940 in 1914; and the block next to the west. No. 9 of Penni- 
man's Addition, fell even more from $126,320 to $68,990. 

Sixth Avenue next takes the northwest portion of Block 10 and the southeast 
portion of Block 11 of Jackson, Daniel and Whitney's Addition, which have suffered 
from blight; Block 10 dropping in the same 20 years from $110,050 to $93,300; and 
Block 11 from $142,440 to $101,200. Each of these blocks will become abutting 
blocks and will feel a correspondingly marked stimulus in values. 

Block 12 of the same Addition, just to the west of Block 11 is among the severe 
sufferers from blight, dropping from $122,650 to $69,315. But Block 9, to the east 
of Block 10 again evidences the economic value of parks. It forms the south side 
of Franklin Steele Square; instead of losing it shows a slight gain, being valued at 
$115,910 in 1894 and $119,735 in 1914. Block 10, which as shown above lost slightly, 
is on one comer of the park. The power of parks as value-creators has often been 
proven, as stated hereafter in the Chapter in regard to parks ; but the evidence given 
by the figures with regard to Blocks 9 and 10 of this Addition and those with regard 
to Whitney's Addition, that parks are not merely value-creators, but value-stabilizers, 
is unique. 

Between East 18th and East 19th Streets, Sixth Avenue bisects diagonally 
Block 22 of Jackson, Daniel, and Whitney's Addition, which dropped during the 
same period from $167,700 to $92,100,— a loss of $85,000, nearly one-half. Blocks 
23 and 24, to the east, show losses, the former, from $129,340 down to $76,325; and 
the latter from $132,320 down to $78,825, about the same proportion. Block 21, to 
the west of Block 22, dropped from $132,240 to $90,250. 

Between East 19th Street and East Franklin Avenue, the line of Sixth Avenue 
will clip Blocks 26 and 27 of this addition, where the losses were somewhat less severe, 
as was also the case with Block 25, to the east. 

Blocks 29 and 28 again bear unique witness to the effect of parks in conserving 
values. Block 29, which forms the south side of Stevens Square, increased from 
$126,870 in 1894 to $134,400 in 1914; while Block 28, which is on one comer of the 
Square, and about half of which is occupied by brick buildings, increased more. 
These figures are of real value. The effect of parks will necessarily vary; the blocks 
to the north and east of Steele Square suffered a good deal from the blight; but the 
fact that so many blocks that withstood the blight bounded parks is too significant 
to be misunderstood. 

Between East Franklin Avenue and East 22nd Street, the Sixth Avenue line 
takes in part of a comer of Block 1 of Remington's Addition. This Block, together 
with Block 2 of the same Addition, forms the north side of Washburn Fair Oaks Park. 
Consequently, from the facts already noted, it will be expected that either the 
loss will be comparatively slight, or else that there will be a gain, and so it is. Block 1 
dropping from $195,770 to $162,285, and Block 2 rising from $189,420 to $242,575. 

The Sixth Avenue Axis here traverses Washburn Fair Oaks Park. Block 1 
of Remington's Sub-Division to the west appears to show the park infiuence by an 
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increase about the same as Block 2 of Remington's Addition. To the east there is 
a decrease of about 25% in Block 1 of the Re-Survey of Max Addition. 

The blight has not stopped with Washburn Fair Oaks Park. In the case of 
a number of Blocks of Galpin's, Corson's, Crim's and Lindley & Lingenfelter's 
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Additions, running several squares south of the Park, values have either stood still or 
receded during the last 20 years. A blight is commencing here and a sui^cal 
operation is needed in this section also. 

It will thus be seen that, except where parks or, in some case perhaps, streetcar 
lines, have either reduced the loss or maintained or increased values, the territory 
through which the Sixth Avenue Extension will pass between Seventh Street and the 
Art Museum, has in twenty years suffered a decided setback, and the cancer is 
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spreading southward. This is necessarily accompanied by a severe loss in taxes 
received by the city. The loss to the owners is peculiarly felt by them because assess- 
ments for taxation, while they do not rise as rapidly as appreciating property, do not 
fall as rapidly as depreciating property; they lag below in the one case, above in the 
other. Thus the owners of property where the values are dropping are frequently 
compelled to pay taxes on valuations higher than they can possibly realize by sale. 

In twenty years there ought to have been a 
very decided increase in value. While buildings depre- 
ciate, the increase in the value of the land ought to more 
than make up for such depreciation. Minneapolis 
about doubled in population from 1894 to 1914 and 
such an increase normally would indicate an increase 
in values of real property in some kind of a corre- 
sponding measure. Instead, in this section, there has 
been the heavy decrease noted. The greater loss 
occurred between 1894 and 1904; indeed, in some cases 
a part of the original loss has been made up in the last 
ten years. 

THE REMEDY 

There is one great remedy, — ^the opening of a 
new Artery to send the life blood coursing through the 
decayed tissue of the city. The Sixth Avenue Exten- 
sion will pay for itself through the stimulus that it will 
give to values. It is a safe prediction that the former 
values of 1894 will be far surpassed and that the in- 
crease in income from assessments, ultimately raised 
in proportion, will more than pay interest and sinking 
fund charges on the cost of the completed thoroughfare. 

A number of illustrations reproduced herewith 
bear witness that many cities of North and South 
America are vigorously undertaking similar projects 
of reconstruction of then- street systems in order to 
make them more cohesive and less disjointed. It will 
not fail to be noticed that the donunant note throughout 
the illustrations is that the work is under way. This 
would not have been so five years ago. 
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PLAN OF PROPOSED AP- 
PROACH TO THE CAPITOL 
OF MINNESOTA. 

This is a concern of the state. 



A new proposition that has not yet secured the approval of the electors, is 
the Traffic-Parkway, of St. Louis, located in the central area of the city, which is 
proposed to be 300 feet wide for the first 5,400 feet — ^just over a mile — ^then 500 feet 
wide for one block, then 400 feet wide for 2,800 feet, and from 550 to 750 feet wide 
for its last 1,200 feet. The reasons for proposmg this improvement are strikingly 
similar to those that call for the Sixth Avenue Extension of Minneapotis. The open- 
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ing paragraph of the Report of the St. Louis City Plan Commisalon, dated February 
9, 1915, is as follows: 

"In the geographical center of St. Louis is a strip two miles long and a 
half mile wide upon which a serious blight has come. Values have 
depreciated, not suddenly but gradually. Most of the frontage in the 
strip is not worth as much as it was twenty years ^;o. Pa-haps half 
of it would not bring the price realized thirty years ^o. In many blocks 
the depreciation has carried values down to one-half or one-third of 
what they once were." 



THE CAPITOL OF MINNESOTA. 

THE BXTRAORDINABY ABSENCE OF DIFPICULTIBS 

The opening of this Sixth Avenue Extension is extraordmarily easy, compared 
with the difficulties that would be in the way of such a diagonal thoroughfare in 
most large American cities — or European cities, for that matter. No buildings of 
any real importance will be taken. Much open ground is available. The removal 
of solid rows of buildings at every step such as have to be faced generally when 
reconstruction is undertaken, is not faced in Minneapolis. This is one of the in- 
stances where, as already remarked, this report is in time. 
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In the 3,500 feet from Portland Avenue and East Fourteenth Street to the 
Art Museum, there are only about 75 properties affected either in whole or in part; 
and of the buildings located on them only 18 are brick. By the opening of the 
Fairmount Parkway in Philadelphia, 6,300 feet in length, upwards of a thousand prop- 
erties are affected, and practically all the buildings are of brick or stone. The total 
cost of the Philadelphia operation is estimated at upwards of $15,000,000 for the 
ground either required for the Parkway itself or for public buildings along it. The 
character of this operation, now in full swing, is shown by accompan3dng illustrations. 
About 160 properties remain to be either purchased or taken by condemnation pro- 
ceedings, in order to complete it. It is a diagonal thoroughfare throughout, 140 
feet wide for one-third of its length and 250 feet wide for the remaining two-thirds. 
It is designed to form an adequate approach to Fairmount Park, beginning at the 
City Hall, the very center of the city. 

It will not form as important an axis as will the Sixth Avenue Extension. 
This thoroughfare will be the back-bone of Minneapolis. It will co-ordinate every 
other street into one organic whole. It is thus of far more vital significance in the 
growth and development of this city of the Northwest, than the Fairmount Parkway 
will be in the Eastern city. 

ST. PAUL'S SIMILAR PROJECT 

The other half of the Twin City, as Ex-President Taf t so happily and prophet- 
ically styled Minneapolis and St. Paul, is undertaking a project that is similar in a 
number of respects. From Seven Comers an Avenue is planned to cut across St. 
Paul directly to the Capitol. It will pass through a public square, much as the Sixth 
Avenue Extension is planned ultimately to pass through the Washburn property. 
An illustration sufficiently shows this project. But three approaches to the Capitol 
are planned, two more in addition to the one just mentioned. One will lead to the 
old Capitol, the other to the Cathedral. 

The adequacy of an approach to the Capitol of Minnesota, an important 
work of American architecturey is a concern of every true Minnesotan. These 
approaches, regarded as necessary by Cass Gilbert, architect of the building, are not 
matters that concern St. Paul so much as they concern the whole State. Their con- 
struction is therefore the business of the State and the State's finances should be drawn 
upon accordingly. In order to create an adequate setting for Pennsylvania's new 
Capitol at Harrisburg, state appropriations of $2,300,000 have been made to secure 
the 29^ acres necessary for the purpose, and about 450 of the 537 properties affected 
have been acquired. Similar patriotic action by the Liegislature of Minnesota should 
not be lacking. 

A RBNBFIT TO OLDER THOROUGHFARES 

Investigations have been made as to what effect the opening of new streets, 
such as the proposed Sixth Avenue Extension, have had on real estate values on older 
business thoroughfares. In no instance either in Europe or this country has it been 
found that established values were impaired. On the contrary the development of 
the older streets has been continuous and the character of the occupancy has bettered. 
This is true in London and Paris. It is also true in Brookljm, N. Y., where the com- 
pleted Flatbush Avenue has not disturbed real estate values on parallel streets. 
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UNTER DEN LINDEN, BERLIN. 

LANDSCAPE FEATVBES 

The varying widths of the Sixth Avenue Parkway will give it an added charm 
through the diversification of the planting along it, as well as through the varied 
character of its other landscape features. A parkway of one width throughout is apt 
to produce an impression of monotony. 

The planting plans must be carefully studied, as must the whole of what is 
technically called the cross-section ; but a planted thoroughfare comparable to any now 
existing either in this country or in the old world is sure to come. Unter den Linden, 
Berlin, is a su^^estion of Sixth Avenue Extended where its width is 200 feet; and 
the Champs Elysee, Paris, where that width is increased to 250 feet. The opportunity 
is here. We should know all that the makers of these world-famous Boulev^s knew. 
We are their heirs and the heirs of all the ages. 
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FOR WASHBURN PARK. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE INSTITUTE OF FINE ABTS AND SIXTH AVENUE. 

The construction of the Institute of Arts nuu'ks an epoch in the history of 
Minneapolis. It gives a physical demonstration of the refining influences of this 
City and of its determination to become the intellectual, educational and artistic 
center, as it is the financial, commercial and transportation focus of the Northwest. 
But in its present location the Museum, beautifully designed, and, insofar as its 
immediate surroundings are concerned, well situated, is not in touch with the ebb 
and flow of the daily life of the city. 

Art is not a tiling to be enjoyed only on Sundays and half-holidays, but should 
be an everyday experience. It is not intended for the enjoyment of the few, but, 
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as Italy shows, is therich heritage 
of the many. The yearly attend- 
ance at the Art Institute of 
Chicago is about 900,000, for 
which its central location is largely 
responsible. The Art Museum 
of Minneapolis should be brought 
into direct and intimate relation- 
ship with everyday Minneapolis. 

A plan for a Civic Plaza is 
presented hereafter by this report. 
It is naturally located at the focus 
of the two great axes of the city, 
Sixth Avenue and Ei^th Street. 

The creation of this plaza at 
a point where it will be intimately 
associated with the life and vigor of 
an industrial and commercial city, 
would make the present compara- 
tive isolation of the Institute of 
Fine Arts even more pronounced. 

THE PBOPOSED TRANSPOBMATION. 

The constnictton of the Sixth 
Avenue Extension will make the 
location of the Institute of Arts the 
summit of the 
greatest high- 
way of the city. 
There is nothing 
the Art Museum 
needs more than 
the construction 
of the Sixth 
Avenue Exten- 
sion. The Mu- 
seum islocatedat 
what will be the 
highest point of 
the Sixth Ave- 
nue parkway 
between Lake 
Harriet and the 
River. Itisthus 
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physically, as well as figuratively, true to call the location of the Museum the sum- 
mit of this Avenue. 

The Art Museum and the Civic Plsaa will constitute the two greatest points To Make the 
of interest along its whole course. Linked together by an avenue 160 feet wide, they location Idml 
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The influence of the Institute of Arts will not be confined to that portion of 
Sixth Avenue that lies northeast of it. Its very beautiful western facade, as plan- 
ned for the completed buildii^, with its classic colimms, will be on the axis of the 
widened Sixth Avenue Parkway leading directly to Lake Harriet. This side of the 
building will thus be given a conspicuous setting which, because of a location near 
the building line, would otherwise be entirely lacking. 

WASHBURN PABK. THE ART MUSEUM AND SIXTH AVENUE. 

Attention is called to the plan for the development of Washburn Fair Oaks An Admirable 
Park, and especially to the approaches to the Institute of Arts, which are so arranged Site for a 
that the three chief motifs of the building are each located so as to end vistas. The Work in 
Central Pavilion is on the line of Second Avenue South; the Western Pavilion on the Sculpture 
line of Sixth Avenue and the Eastern Pavilion on the line of approach from East 
22nd Street and Stevens Avenue. The common intersection of these three ap- 
proaches will be in front of the Museum, not far from the center of the Park. A more 
admirable site for a masterpiece in sculpture could not be desired than that afforded 
by this common focus. Messrs. McKim, Mead & White, architects of the building, 
have given their cordial approval to this plan. 

Minneapolis has done' more than many others of the large cities in the actual 
construction of a portion of its Museum of Art. An adequate approach is the next 
step and it is fortunate that the Museum should be on the natural route of the chief 
axis of the City. 
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THE LAKE HARRIET WATER-GATE. 

The Lake Harriet Water-gate, located at the point of convergence of highways A MonumerUcU 
from the south, southwest and west, will fonn the entrance into the Sixth Avenue Enhance and 
Parkway from suburban Minneapolis. It will also mark the chief point of connection ^^ 
between the city's water-park system and its street system. 

This Water-gate will have an interest charmingly differentiated from that 
of the other chief points along the Parkway, and the aim of the plan for its develop- 
ment, published herewith, is to accentuate this difference. Viewed as one approaches 
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it from the center of the City, the formal architectural motifs of the two sides of the 
Water-gate will frame a never-to-be-forgotten picture of water, land and sky. It 
will be at once a monumental entaunce into a monumental thoroughfare and a welcome 
exit from the dust and congestion of crowded municipal traffic into the freshness of 
a view of open water stretching toward the setting sun. 

THE MISSISSIPPI PORTALS. 

There will be two other locations to which the character of formal gateways 
should be given. These are the portals to the Sixth Avenue bridge across the Mis- 
sissippi, upon which the highest architectural skill must be expended. No bridge 
of any city of America should be architecturally more satisfying than the one that 
will be the chief viaduct of this municipality. 
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In Europe 
it is customary to 
dignify the en- 
trances to bridges 
by the erection of 
monuments or ar- 
chitectural portals. 



America is beginning to appreciate bridges as great civic 
monuments. In Washington, two bridges have been em- 
bellished, the Connecticut Avenue bridge by lions and the 
new Q Street bridge by buffalos, the latter executed by 
one of America's best-known sculptors. The rivers of 
this country are usually of vastly greater import, com- 
mercially and aesthetically, than are European Rivers, 
and yet their tremendous possibilities are generally ignored. 
Minneapolis may be the first to follow the example of 
the National Capital. The preliminary suggestion of the 
design for this bridge shows how great an opportunity is 
presented. 

TVfO ROl-TID POINTS. 

At two intersections Sixth Avenue, extended as 
proposed, will offer especially good opportunities for 
diversified treatment. In each case other thoroughfares 
bearing fundamental relations to the city plan are involved. 
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Ljmdale Avenue is already a chief north and south highway. The tendency 
of the population is southwestward and consequently this avenue will become more 
and more the central north and south axis. 

Thirty-sixth Street will be an important thoroughfare, bisecting the southern A C(mtinu(ni$ 
portion of the city; it is a portion of the natural through line of the Twin Cities, the ItUer-City 
other portion being Summit Avenue of St. Paul, already a parkway260 feet in width. Ptirkw^ 
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SKETCH OF THE SIXTH AVENUE POINT IN NORTHEAST MINNEAPOLIS 

It is recommended that west of the river Thirty-sixth Street be made a park- 
way of the same width as far west as Lyndale Avenue, and that from that point to 
Lake Calhoun it be made 150 feet wide. 

In this way a superb continuous parkway from the center of St. Paul to the 
Minneapolis Lakes will be secured. 

The common intersection of Sixth Avenue, Lyndale Avenue and the Thirty- 
Sixth Street Parkway will be a point of high interest and here one of the important 
round points is proposed, as shown by plans published herewith. 

The other intersection is in Northeast Minneapolis at the common focus of 
Division Street, Harrison Street and the Sixth Avenue Extension. Harrison Street, 
which is in reality a portion of Central Avenue extended south of its turn north of 
Spring Street, and Division Street are main tributaries of the main axis of the City. 
The focus of these three thoroughfares will be a point of great consequence. It is 
important to plan the fociis accordingly. 
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The demand for circulatory traffic regulations alone are sure to make neces- 
sary the creation of circular intersections at these points; hence economic considera- 
tions enforce aesthetic reasons for requiring the treatments proposed herewith. 

The circular parked places of other cities constitute a large part of their 
attractiveness. Thomas Circle, Dupont Circle and Sheridan Circle are among the 
main glories of residential Northwest Washington. The beauty of Massachusetts 
Avenue, of that city, is due almost entirely to the regularity with which every oppor- 
tunity for a circular or triangular park and for street tree planting has been seized. 
The comparison of the two intersections particularly described above with "Rend 
Points" of Paris has already been made. 

The greatest of the creations of the plan of Minneapolis, the Civic Plaza, is 
of course the greatest opportunity for the embellishment of Sixth Avenue, but the 
possibilities of the Plaza are due also to the other axes of the city described in the 
next two chapters. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE EIGHTH STREET AND PARK AVENUE ARTERIES. 

The chief northwest and southeast axis of the City should be composed of 
Eighth Street and its extensions. 

It is proposed that Eighth Street be extended from its present tarminus The Proposal 
at First Avenue North, into Seventh Street, and that Seventh Street be carried 
from its present terminus south of Sixth Avenue North, northwest to Crystal Lake 
Road, at Knox Avenue North and Nineteenth Avenue North. By swinging over to 
Seventh Street in this way, this axis avoids the irregular ground in the Oak Lake 
Tract and utilizes the existing roadway over the railway. 

Eighth Street should be linked with Hiawatha Avenue on the south by ex- 
tending the latter to Sixteenth Street. 

There are no great difficulties in the way of widening Eighth Street, as few 
permanent improvements front upon it. Its general location is such that it connects 
well with the Civic Plaza; and, being the last of the streets parallel to the River, 
which extends far to the south, it will reqmre the minimum of cutting. It is recom- 
mended that it be made 100 feet wide. 

Crystal Lake Road should be developed as a parkway 200 feet in width 
similar to the parkways proposed for the south side of the City. This is the standard 
width of the Chicago Boulevards. 

Hiawatha Avenue should be developed as a thoroughfare to the City Limits. 

Minnehaha Avenue should, of course, be made continuous by carrying it 
through, or at an elevation over, t^e car-shop grounds of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway between East Twenty-Sixth and East Twenty-Eighth Streets. 
The logic of the dtuation will force the construction of this short connection sooner 
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or later; and it is the part of wisdom for all interests dependent in the long run upon 
public good will, to join voluntarily in hastening this consummation. This avenue 
should also be widened to 100 feet from Cedar Avenue to Franklin Avenue. 
Adopted in Since the creation of this main Northwest and Southeast Axis was first rec- 

Prindple ommended, it has been adopted in principle by the City Council. Seventh Street 

is now to be opened from its terminus at a point just south of Sixth Avenue North, 
to Plymouth Avenue; including the widening of Seventh Street from Hennepin 
Avenue north. 



TElNln AVL.N., OEVCNTM OT O. 
PLAZA AT LYNDALE AVENUE AND THE SEVENTH STREET EXTENSION. 

The creation of this axis through the extension and connection of these 
existing thoroughfares is an example of the statement that the fore-ordained func- 
tion of "The Plan of Minneapolis," now proposed, is the logical completion of the 
existing street system. 

ANOTHEB LYNDALE AVENUE POINT 

A third excellent opportunity for a park in a strategic location, to form a 
secondary civic center, is formed by the intersection of the Eighth Avenue axis, 
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called Seventh Street in the illustration, with Tenth Avenue North and Lyndale 
Avenue. It will correspond to the intersection of the Sixth Avenue axis with Lyn- 
dale Avenue in the southern portion of the City. 

A section of Lyndale Avenue will be a constituent portion of the Inner Circuit 
Artery hereafter proposed. The development of this avenue, to prepare it for the 
future demands it will be called upon to meet, is of paramount importance. 



THE GREAT NORTHERN TERM1NAI„ 



PABK AVENUB PBOLONGED— A THIRD AXIAL ARTBBY. 

Gateway Park, the point of convergence and divergence of Nicollet and Hen- 
nepin Avenues, is the apex of the existing street system of Minneapolis. The pro- 
posals made by this report will, when carried out, confirm its central location by 
making it more accessible than ever ; and this will perpetuate and intensify the char- 
acter of Nicollet and Hennepin Avenues as main business thoroughfares. Business 
is attracted by and depends on transportation facilities and the adoption of these 
proposals will make Gateway Park the permanent transportation center of the city. 

Park Avenue is the bisector of the whole southern section of the city between 
the Lakes and the River. It is strongly recommended that it be carried to Gateway 



To Perp^iuUe 
The Business 
Center 
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Park by cutting through the short space of about nine blocks by which it now fails to 
reach that point, thus affording a direct access from the south side to the Union 
Station. The firet section of this extension will be on the line of the City Hall from 
the present intersection of Park Avenue with East Fourteenth Street. Around 
City Hall a park treatment is proposed. The next section will run direct from the 
northwest comer of the City Hall to Gateway Park at First Street. 
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BIRD'S EYE VIEW OF STREET COMPLETIONS IN THE CENTRAL DISTRICT. 



. _ , But this axis will not end here. It should be carried continuously north, 

Logical Link ^y a bridge across the River to Nicollet Island and thence to the mainland, running 
diagonally to the intersection of Eighth Avenue Northeast and University Avenue 
Northeast, one of the angles of the Inner Circuit Artery; thence University Avenue 
Northeast, widened to 100 feet, will constitute the northern portion of this Artery 
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to the City Limits. Thus a north and south line extending from the City Limits 
on the south to the City Limits on the north, through the very center of the city, 
and connectii^ the Civic Plaza with the City Hall and Gateway Park, will be secured 
through the logical Unking of Park Avenue and University Avenue. 

A CENTRAL PLAYWAY. 

A Commercial Great as will be the commercial service rendered by Park Avenue so extended, 

o ^w 'pL ■ '*" ^^ proposed that for a considerable portion of its length it shall render an eqxially 
great social service. It is recommended that it be made 250 feet wide from Lake 
Street to the City Limits, and that its central area be devoted largely to various 
forms of recreation. This will introduce opportunities for health and pleasure in 



Social Service 
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the very center of that greatly populated district of the future, midway between the 
river and the lakes. The conveniences of a planted space between two roadways 
is shown in portions of New Orleans, and the effectiveness of it is manifested to a 
high degree by Charles Avenue of that city, and by Garfield Boulevard of Chicago. 
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It is further rec- 
ommended that Park 
Avenue be widened 
from Lake Street to 
Grant Street East, to 
a width of 125 feet, its 
center to be parked, 
and that the extension 
of Park Avenue to its 
junction with Univer- 
sity Avenue be 90 feet 
wide. Park Avenue, 
south of the Court 
House, will have the ad- 
ditional advantage of 
the vista of its Tower. 
The widening will be 
made in reference 
to this and, besides 
affording additional 
traffic facilities, will 
maintain the view of 
the Tower in the future. 

The extension 
from the Court House 
to Gateway Park will 
have its vista closed by 
the admirable facade 
of the new Great Nor- 
thern Terminal. 
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Of all the recom- 
mendations of this re- 
port, the extension of 

Park Avenue from Grant Street to Gateway Park is in gravest peril from delay. No 'q^ 
time should be lost. Through extraordinary good fortune, its proposed route is free 
today from any serious obstruction. Tomorrow may be too late to realize this great 
conception, except at greatly increased cost. The city authorities are earnestly 
urged to prompt action. 

TWO PARALLEL PLAYWAYS. 

South Minneapolis, which will permanently house a continuously Increasing 
industrial population, should be particularly protected from the evil results that 
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always follow the bad 
housing conditions and 
absence of opportuni- 
ties for wholesome 
recreation common in 
large cities. Here a 
great proportion of the 
future citizens of 
Minneapolis will be 
bom and reared for 
generations to come. 
It is recommended that 
two playways be creat- 
ed, paralleling Park 
Avenue on either side 
of it, and two thirds of 
a mile or more from it. 
The effective radius of a play space is not over a third of a mile, e^»ecially for little 
children. 

One of these is Nicollet Avenue, which should be widened to 250 feet from 
Lake Street to the City Limits. The other is Cedar Avenue, to be widened to the 
same width between the same limits; the treatment of the central areas of each play- 
way should be like that suggested for Park Avenue. 

TraflEic conditions that will be created by the demands of a densely populated 
district call for the widening of Nicollet Avenue to 100 feet north of Lake Street as 
far as Grant Street; and Cedar Avenue should be widened to the same width from 
Lake Street to Eighth Street. 

In the downtown business section, this report tentatively reconunends a width 
of only 100 feet for both the Sixth Avenue and Eighth Street Axes, and of only 90 feet 
for the Park Avenue Axis. Two accompanying illustrations show Market Street, 
Philadelphia, which is 100 feet wide and Broad Street, 113 feet wide, that city's chief 
axes. Each is already overtaxed, and a heavily-expensive Traffic Route around the 
center of the city to relieve them has been recommended to the consideration of City 
Councils by the Mayor. Other downtown Philadelphia streets are from 50 to 60 feet 
in width, and these are so narrow that traffic is permitted to go only one way. If one 
wants to go from the end of one block to the other opposite to the traffic rule, he must 
drive around three sides of a square, or about 1,400 feet instead of 200 feet. A third 
illustration shows one such one-way traffic street, 50 feet wide — Walnut Street. 
Such delay in traffic is the ultimate cost of too narrow streets. 

It is submitted for consideration that the downtown sections of the main 
arteries of Minneapolis should not be less than 126 feet wide. It may be a grave 
mistake if this advice is not acted on now—the region may be infested by skyscrapers 
and widening in the future will be therefore a practical impossibility. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE CIVIC PLAZA -THE PUBUC CENTER. 
THE COURT HOUSE - THE ADMINISTRATIVE CENTER. 

The meeting point of the three arteries heretofore described, Sixth Avenue, 
Eighth Street and Park Avenue, is the location that could not fail to be chosen as 
the site for the Civic Center of this City. 

"No little plan" is presented. In Bumham's immortal phrase, the magic and 
the stir of men's blood that come from the majesty of a noble, logical diagram, con- 
trolled by orderliness and enriched by beauty, has been sought. The situation created 
by the solution of the present and future traJfic demands of a commercial and financial 
center has been accepted, and, with it as a foundation, there has been designed a 
grouping of public and semi-public buildings, as one architectural entity, that is 
comparable to any such group in North America, South America or Europe; but it 
is the logical development of each of the opportunities presented. 

Minneapolis must from time to time erect new buildings for its public and 
semi-public needs. The more rapidly it grows, the more frequently will this result 
be brought about Chicago has constructed three City Halls in less than a lifetime. 
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The Economy 
Of Space in 
Grouping 
Buildings 



Here, public offices of all kinds, museums, libraries, auditoriums, various special 
schools must be built. It is surely the opposite of extravagance to foresee the need 
for these structures and to select a central site for them. 

It is not proposed to erect any one of the buildings that compose the Civic 
Plaza Group, before it would be erected anyway, somewhere within the City Limits. 
It is proposed now to adopt a plan so that each building will find a location ready for 
it. The creation of this Civic Plaza is to be secured through action today that will 
insure the gradual realization of the entire plan in the years to come. 

It is a general observation that American public buildings are not given 
adequate settings. This is properly inducing action to secure enough land for each 
building. The idea of Civic Plazas promises an economical use of land for such 
purposes; because, instead of each building having its individual open space, one 
common open space does for many. If scattered over the ci^ without regard to order, 
symmetry and public and private convenience, the total cost of the various sites 
will be increased, and a greater area will be taken from other uses. 

A particular advantage of the proposed location of the Civic Plaza is that it 
will be near the center of population and near what must always remain the center of 
transportation. It will be directly connected with the latter by Park Avenue pro- 
longed. 
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THB FLAN. 

On each side of Sixth'Avenue, extending for one block from 
Eighth Street to Ninth Street, the plan shows an open square. 
Fronting on oppo^te sides of this square, two public buildings 
of classic type are proposed, each of which will extend in length 
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for the entire block from Eighth Street to Ninth Street. The 
open space would be about 330 feet square and the location of 
these two buildings facing each other would in itself be an 
excellent thing, as shown by many cities abroad. 

But with this, the grouping in most cities ends; in Minne- 
apolis it only begins. This is due to the introduction of the 
third axial artery into the situation. The straightening and 
extension of Park Avenue carries it diagonally through this 
open square between the two buildings. In order to balance 
this diagonal, and to link the Civic Plaza with the east and west 
quarters of the city, a street 90 feet wide is plotted, passing 
through the Plaza diagonally between the other comers and 
extending westwardly to the intersection of Grant Street and 
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Clinton Avenue and eastwardly to the intersection of Cedar 
Avenue and First Street. These diagonals, while proposed 
for staictly economic reasons, create an unusually interesting 
and diverfflfied layout, the Plaza spreading out much like a 
fan. 



The plan shows this additional area, thiis tied into the 
situation, treated as a component portion of the Plaza, which is 
in effect continued along Park Avenue as far as Fourteenth 
Street and an equal distance along the other diagonal. Be- 
tween the diverging di^onals, but with Sixth Avenue still the 
central, dominating axis of the whole composition, there are 
designed delightful Public Gardens extending about 500 feet 
along the diagonals and about 600 feet on each side of Sixth 
Avenue, which is here divided into two roadways, separated by 
a planted strip; and this strip is to be adorned by architectural 
and sculptural embellishments dictated by the formal, digni- 
fied surroundings of the Gardens, such as those that invari- 
ably accompany the development of a great city, like the 
PuUtzer Fountain at Fifty-ninth Street and Fifth Avenue in 
New York, and the works in sculpture determined upon for 
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the embellishment of the Mid- 
way in Chicago. Another site 
for a work in sculpture is on the 
axis both of Sixth Avenue and 
Tenth Street. 
Locatims for Fronting on the Gardens 

PuUic and there are ideal sites for all kinds 
Semi-Public of public and semi-public build- 
BuiMings jngg. These sites should be 

reserved for such buildings only. 
Sooner or later they will have to 
be built somewhere, anyway. 
They should therefore be group- 
ed so that the usefxilness, and, 
incidentally, the beauty of each 
one will enhance every other. 
In this way economy of operation 
and maintenance will be se- 
cured, and the beauty of the 
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THE FIRST STAGE OF ACTION. 
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whole will be greater than the sum 
of its individual parts. 

Facing the Public Gardens 
there are platted the Auditorium, 
at the southeast comer, and the 
Library and a Concert Hall or 
Opera House at the southwest 
comer. The two smaller buildings, 
shown adjacent to the municipal 
buildings, may be arranged as a 
Hall of Records and a Municipal 
Museum. Other buildings adapted 
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THE SECOND STAGE 
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tx> this frontage are the Museum of 
Natural History, a High School 
and technical schools. 

It is also posfdble that the 
present Court House and City Hall 
may be given over to legislative 
and administrative purposes and 
that one of the two buildings 
fronting on the open plaza just 
southwest of Eighth Street may 
be the Temple of Justice. 



STAGES OF ACTION. 

It is not proposed that 
this Civic Center shall be carried 
out all at once. If the plan 
seems large, Bumham's proph- 
ecy that "our sons and grand- 
sons are going to do things that 
would stagger us," should be 
remembered. But this plan is 
not presented as a thing to be 
left to the indefinite future. 
It should be undertaken im- 
mediately — not the whole thing, 
but those details that will con- 
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firm the plan. Some of the land may now be purchased in such a manner that the 
remainder may be obtained at the proper time. 

A suggestion for progressive steps for the acquisition of the necessary land, 
by three stages, is presented. Progress means that farsightedness which is econ- 
omy. As heretofore phrased, ci^ planning means the economy of action today that 
insures possession tomorrow. 

The first stage of action involves the extension of Park 
Avenue, Grant Street and, for one block, Sixth Avenue South. 
This one block will delimit the site for the public building 
which is shown at the intersection of these streets. 

The second stage of action shows the widening and ex- 
tension of Sixth Avenue South for sevCTal blocks and the 
extension of Park Avenue to the Court House. 

The third stage shows all the street extensions and the 

. smalla* plaza completed. The area proposed as the Public 

Gardens is shown as still occupied by buildings and their 

removal would be a further stage of progress in the process 

of development. 
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City Planning 

vs. 
Procrastination 



THE GOVERNMENTAL GROUP AT RIO DE JANEIRO. 
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These diagrams 
are merely suggestions 
as to the course to be 
pursued. They are ex- 
amples of the methods 
adopted by Eiuopean 
cities. Paris takes 
thirty and forty years 
to work out complete 
schemes. A city plan 
means a long look 
ahead, with every step 
a direct step toward an 
ultimate goal. But city 
planning does not mean 
procrastination. Pro- 



crastination is the 
enemy of progress, 
and city planning 
and progress are 
synonymous. 

PROGRESS 
IN OTHER CITIES. 

Other cities 
are at work upon 
groups of public 



A RECENTLY COMPLETED HARVARD QBOUP. 



A SPECIAL ASSESSMENT GROUP PLAN. 
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buildings. Many of 
them bear markM re- 
semblances one to an- 
other. The striking 
thing about the plan 
for the Civic Plaza of 
Minneapolis is that it 
has no duplicate in 
America. It is unique. 
And yet it is founded 
on the eternal prin- 
ciples of design. The 
conception of the econ- 
omy, convenience and 
beauty of grouping 
necessary public and 



THE GROUP PLAN OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 
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semi-public buildings is a mark of this generation in America. Somehow Americans 
have only begun to realize, in a practical sense, that the "Places" of European cities 
are not the result of accidental, unregulated growth, but that they had to be 
planned. The idea that Americans could do likewise seemed an idle dream. But in 
1893 one of these idle dreams was temporarily realized — when Bumham's dream 
became the Court of Honor of the World's Fair of Chicago. Citizens of Cleveland, 
like citizens throughout America, asked, if this could be done in staff, why not in 
stone? And the Cleveland Group Plan was begun by a city of the present size of 
Minneapolis. Three of the buildings are complete, and a fourth is under way; the 
negotiations for the Union Railway Station are progressing, and two-thirds of the 
Mall is acquired. 

Springfield, Mass., a city of 90,000, is the first American city to boast actual 
completion of a civic group. And its Campanile is, indeed, signal of the new era in 
American municipal life. Denver, Colorado, is one of many American cities to plan 



Comrlttf of A. Sdulelur and A. Owm DitiLgii. 
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such groups. Reference is made to it because it has paid for its civic center through 
the assessment of benefits. 

San Francisco is creating a civic center around apublic square; its auditorium is 
built; its City Hall is being built, and its Public Library has just been put in competition. 
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City after city of this continent is passing from the period of planning civic 
centers to the period of their construction. 



PROGRESS WITH THE WASHINGTON PLAN. 
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AN ADMINISTRATIVE GBOUP 

By the extension of Park Avenue, the building that is both Court House and j Adeaitaie 
City Hall will be brought into direct connection with Union Station, the vestibule SettingN^^ 
of the City, and with the Civic Plaza, the best expression of the City's activities. 

The Court House has now an altogether inadequate setting, which will become 
more conspicuous when the completion of the Third Avenue bridge now imder con- 
struction, and the opening of Park Avenue make it the center of greater traffic. To 
prepare for this traffic and to give proper setting to the building itself, the acquisition 
of all or at least one-half of Block 66, upon which the Court House fronts, and the 
widening of the streets that surround it on the easterly, westerly and southerly 
sides, through the acquisition of twenty feet of Blocks 76, 78 and 90 should be under- 
taken. 

As with all the proposals of this report, there is now no obstacle in the form of 
important buildings to prevent the realization of this su^estion concerning the chief 
municipal building of Minneapolis. 

THE POST OFFICE AND THIRD AVENUE. 

The location of the Post Office, well designed and well executed, is fixed. 
Thanks to the efforts of the Civic Commission, it is set back 20 feet from the 
building line of Third Avenue. It has been recommended that Third Avenue, 
where it passes the City Hall, be widened 20 feet, by taking that amo\mt 
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St. Paul 
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from Block 78. That the 
two intervening blocks on 
the north side of Third 
Avenue should be wid- 
ened dmilarly is obvious. 
The completion of the 
Third Avenue bridge will 
make this imperative. 
The buildings that would 
be affected are of no great 
consequence. 

The widening of 
Robert Street in St. 
Paul is a good precedent 
for this and other similar 
suggestions. That street 
was made 20 feet wider 
for a half-mile, to care for 
increasing traffic. 

By the widening 
of Third Avenue and the 
creation of a Court House 
Green, an excellent oppor- 
tunity for an Administra- 
tive Group of Public 
Buildings, extending from 
the Post Office to the 
Court House, will be 
created. The other half 
of Block 66 should be 
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acquired and set aside for this purpose. This will form an available site for a 
building for the Board of Education, a building that should be an education in itself. 



THE NEW YORK STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION BUILDING AT ALBANY. 
A nmiUrly effMUve bundinf r<» tti* local Board of Hlnneapolli ^ould ttont on tha widaned Third Avaaua Soulh. 

The other frontages on the Court House Green, and on Third Avenue between 
the Court House and the Post Office will, in the course of a decade or two, become 
needed for administrative govenmiental piuposes. It is wise policy to pre-empt them 
now. 

There con be no question of the inadequacy in the very near future of the The Risk Run 
present Cotut House and City Hall of Minneapolis. If the purchase of the property And the 
that will be necessary is postponed, it will be difficult, if not impossible, to secure R^'f^edy 
enough land at reasonable prices to make such a convenient and impressive Adminis- 
trative Group as will justify patriotic pride. 

No excuse of failure to realize the risk run will be sustainable, if action is 
not taken now. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE INNER RING STREETt OTHER STREET DEVELOPMENTS. 

The ideal street system of a city consists of thoroughfares radiating from differ- 
ent focal points with circumferential roads or traffic circuits so located that through 
traffic can pass around the dense business area of the city, instead of traversing it, 
thereby avoiding delay and the greater density. Most cities find it seriously expen- 
sive to create such circulatory thoroughfares ; but the junction of the more or less hap- 
hazard system upon which Minneapolis grew for the first mile with the rigid, oblong 
system prescribed for it thereafter, has made the creation of an inner traffic circuit 
a much simpler matter here than elsewhere. 
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The Route of The route of the proposed Inner Ring Street is as follows : 

The Ring 

From the intersection of Grant Street and Sixth Avenue along 
the former, made 150 feet wide, to Loring Park; thence north- 
west on Willow Street, 150 feet wide, and extended to Lyn- 
dale Avenue at Chestnut Street; thence north on Lyndale 
Avenue, also 150 feet wide, to Eighth Avenue North; thence 
on an extension of Tenth Avenue North, widened, across the 
Plymouth Avenue Bridge, and along Eighth Avenue North- 
east, made 100 feet wide, to University Avenue; thence, 
following a diagonal in extension of Ninth Street Southeast, 
to the intersection of Division Street and Third Avenue; 
thence, by means of a diagonal street, 100 feet wide, to Tenth 
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Avenue Southeast, where it will cross the proposed bridge 
to the intersection of Cedar Avenue and Fourteenth Avenue 
South, and reach the point of starting by means of the 90-foot 
wide diagonal running to the proposed Plaza; or, as an alterna- 
tive, on Fourteenth Avenue South, Eighth Street and East 
Fourteenth Street, as shown on the diagram. 

The route of the Ring is not arbitrary but is the result of existing conditions, 
its sides being the connection around the heart of the City of the great thoroughfares 
radiating from it to the surrounding coimtry. At each of the angles in the circuit, 
there is a natural grouping of the streets. The time will come, as in the case of older 
cities, when it will be essential for certain portions of the traffic to skirt the center 
by one or more of the streets portions of which form the Ring. 

THE GRANT STBEFT MALL. 

The park ^stem of Minneapolis should penetrate to the very heart of the 
City at the Civic Plaza. This can be accomplished by creating a Mall on the line of 
Grant Street, widened to 150 feet between Loring Park and the Civic Plaza, and 
divided into two roadways by a central area formally planted. It will purposely be 
made to contrast sharply with the charming natural scenery of the park system to 
which it will lead by means of Loring Park, the Parade, and Kenwood Parkway. 



Th* rMllwtlod el thia HnHUon will eury the park iinUm Into th« e«Dt«r of th* City. 
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A Penetrating This carrying of the park system to the centerof the City would be of itself an 

Park System excellent accomplishment. But in addition Grant Street will perform three other 



services. It will be a cross town artery connecting with the east and southeast by 
means of a short extension of Tenth Street, Foxirteenth Street, and by another very 
short extenaon of the latter to Eighth Street; by way of Willow Street and the 
Parade it will connect with the north and west. It will form one of the many sides 
of the Inner Ring Street. And lastly it will be an important fire banier in the 
case of a great conflagration. 

To the city plaimer, the way existing streets of Minneapolis fall into their 
alloted spheres is extraordinary. Grant Street is an excellent example. There is 
so little to be done to make it perform all of these varied services to the City. It 
cannot be urged too strongly that steps be taken at once to seize the opportunity 
while it lasts. 
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HENNENN AVENUE. 

Hennepin Avenue is now 100 feet wide from Bridge Square to 10th Street; 
its continuation as far as Lyndale is 88 feet. It is to be regretted that the 100-foot 
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width is not continuous. Its width, however, is greatest where the congestion will 
be the most felt, — in the heart of the City. A special treatment may be adopted for 
that portion lying between the Parade and Loring Park. Its location between these 

park spaces and 
the presence of 
the two religious 
structures calls 
for a special study 
at this point. A 
regular planting 
of trees would be 
in keeping, and 
as this is the 
natural terminus 
of business in this 
direction need not 
be regarded as an 
interruption to it. 
As hereafter 
urged, all land 
bounded by Erie 
St., Lyndale and 
Hennepin Aves. 
should be pur- 
chased for park 
purposes in order 
to complete the 
scheme of parks 
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BALLOON VIEW OF CONVERGING AND DIVERGING STREETS OP PARIS. 



at this point. The Armory, the Northrop Collegi- 
ate School and especially the imposing new 
buildings proposed for the Dunwoody Industrial 
School, all facing the Parade, indicate the im- 
portance of this area. 

THE HAKMON PLACE REGION. 

An extended study of the region northeast 
of Loring Park, to provide the badly needed 
direct and easy access from the southwest to the 
business section by reaching Nicollet Avenue at 
about Tenth Street, and to secure a continuous 
north and south route through the same territory, 
has shown a very sati^actory solution. 

Harmon Place has ab-eady been straight- 
ened and widened between Eleventh and Tenth 
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Streets. We recommend that Tenth Street be widened on the southw^ side 
between Harmon Place and Nicollet Avenue. 



CtmrUtt ol *■ Sthtlchtr and A. Ouxn DtcHfit. 

BALLOON VIEW OF CONVERGING AND DIVERGING STREETS OF PARIS. 

We also recommend that a new street be opened from Grant Street and 
Nicollet Avenue as a continuation of Nicollet Avenue north; this new street would 
intersect Twelfth Street near Yale Place and would then by deviating slightly 
toward the northeast cross Harmon Place and Hennepin Avenue and lead directly 
into Ninth Street. This new street would form a direct north and south artery 
allowing through traffic to be diverted away from the congested business section. 

It is proposed also to make Twelfth Street 80 feet wide from Harmon Place 
to the railroad and to connect it with Royalston Avenue, which in turn should be 
widened so as to form a through artery to Seventh Street North. 

OTHEB STREET DEVELOPMENTS. 

In addition to changes in the street system heretofore discussed, the following 
recommendations are made for the same economic reasons, of providing for inevitable 
increase of traffic. 

Washington Avenue: developed by connecting it with other main arteries; 
widened to 100 feet from Cedar Avenue to University Avenue. 

Fourth Street: extended south on Riverade Avenue as a main artery, and 
carried north from Eleventh Avenue North to the intersection of Plymouth and 
Lyndale Avenues. 

The development of a general traffic artery between the Lake of the Isles 
and Cedar Lake; also a work road passing west of Cedar Lake to connect with 
Cedar Lake Road and Laurel Avenue. 
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Twelfth Street: widened and made of the uniform width of 80 feet. 
Tenth Street: widened arid made of the uniform width of 80 feet. 
Franklin Avenue: widened to 100 feet from Lyndale Avenue to the Lake of 
the IslesParkway and from Seventeenth Avenue east to the River. 

Fourth Avenue: widened to 100 feet 
and extended to the City Limits. 

University Avenue: made 100 feet 
wide uniformly from the City Limits on the 
north to the City Limits on the east. 

University Avenue Northeast: wid- 
ened to 200 feet for the two blocks from 
Eighth Avenue Northeast to Broadway. 

Eighth Avenue Northeast: extended, 
125 feet wide, to Broadway. 

An East and Broadway: extended from Main 

West Artery Street Northeast to the Twentieth Avenue 

Across North North Bridge. This short link of three 

Minneapolis blocks is all that is necessary to make an 

artery from one side of the city to the other, 
composed of Broadway, from the east to 
the Mississippi; then Twentieth Avenue 
North to North Girard Avenue; then Nine- 
teenth Avenue North to the western City 
Limits. If Block 36 of the Highland Park 



Addition, composed of only six lots 
of which but two are built upon, 
were thrown into the intersection a 
.better junction would be made be- 
tween Twentieth Avenue North and 
Nineteenth Avenue North. 
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Approaches to proposed Nineteenth Avenue South bridge widened. 

Third Avenue Northeast: extended to Nicollet Island by means of a bridge, 
and 80 to Gateway Park by the Park Avenue Artwy Bridge. 

In view of the fact that the ratio of the increase of traffic and congestion in 
the complex life of modem cities is more rapid than the growth of the population — 
approximately a geometric ratio rather than an arithmetical one — other changes 
for future consideration are dotted on the plans; not for immediate undertaking, 
but for concentrated study hereafter. 

There is in America much insistence on "civic pride." The city where the 
citizen must be besought to take pride in his city is the ci^ that is not worth being 
proud about. "Civic pride" is a mighty civic asset — but it comes, not from much 
talk, but from great accomplishment. Could any more useless effort be conceived 
than to exhort Parisians to be proud of Paris? Create the Minneapolis that this 
report shows can easily be created, and it will not be possible to suppress civic pride. 
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RELATION OF THE STATION FLAZA TO THE GENERAL PLAN. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



GATEWAY PABK-THE TRANSPORTATION CENTER. 

The rapidity of a city's growth depends on the number of outsiders attracted 
to it. The character, also, of the population of the future city will depend largely 
on the character of those who are added to its numbers from outside sources. The 
appeal of a city to its visitors is chiefly determined by the first impression it produces. 
Its front door, its vestibule, is composed of its main railroad station. 

Dingy, cramped, inconvenient, inaccessible railway stations are stumbling 
blocks in the path of the city that permits them. Particularly will this be the case 
hereafter when other cities are securing railway stations of an architectural merit 
equal to the best public buildings. No city like Minneapolis can afiford the handicap 
of an unimpressive entrance. 



Importance 
of Impression 
Made by 
City's 
Vestibule 



THE VESTIBULE OF MINNEAPOLIS. 

Gateway Park, the vestibule of Minneapolis, is excellently situated to fulfill 
its predestined function. That the nine railroads that radiate from Minneapolis 
in all directions and connect with fifteen more, should have a Union Station at this 
natural distributing and collecting center of the City is obvious and plans are well 
under way for this consummation. 

The progress since this recommendation was made in the Preliminary Report 
has been marked. The erection of the Great Northern Station on the north side of 
Gateway Park, at the location recommended, is an actual beginning of the realization 
of the plan. It is a noble, dignified structure which can be accepted as setting the 
architectural standard for the entire composition. The recommendations of this 
report have been directed to making its location permanently accessible from all direc- 
tions. It remains to secure the result that the Union Station shall be adequate for the 
demands that will be made upon it and that the terminal arrangements of Minneapolis 
shall be at no disadvantage as compared with St. Paul or any other city. This is 
not the case now and the continuance of discrimination against it, and of unfair, 
unjust and imequal treatment must and will be ended. 



A PRECEDENT FOR AMERICA. 

In order to secure this object, and in order that an adequate Union Station 
shall be available, the citizens of Minneapolis have secured a remarkable Act of the 
Legislature approved April 19, 1913, which, if maintained in the courts, will set a 
precedent for the cities of America in dealing with similar problems. This is the act 
referred to in the address of Douglas A. Fiske, as Retiring President of the Minne- 
apolis Civic and Commerce Association in 1914, when he said : 

88 



Law Gives 
City Power to 
Compel 
Railroads to 
Ux Union 
Terminal 
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"Perhaps the most important civic project now mider way is the Union 
Station. This organization secured the passage in the last Legislature 
of what is known as the Minneapolis Union Station Act. This law gives 
the municipality the power to build a imion station and compel all rail- 
roads entering the city to use it and to collect from the railroads an 
amount sufficient to meet all the expenses of maintenance and interest 
on the total investment. Under the powers granted by this law, and in 
accordance with instructions from the City Coimcil, the City Engineer 
has now practically completed plans for a station and trackage for sub- 
mission to the Railroad and Warehouse Commission. When the approval 
of this body is secured, condemnation proceedings, which are now being 
prepared in the office of the City Attorney, will be commenced against 
the necessary properties, and the validity of the imion station law tested 
in the courts. 

"Some conception of the importance of securing a union station for Minne- 
apolis may be gained from the fact that in the United States there are 
more than 25,000 station agents, who are advising the public going through 
the Twin Cities to travel via St. Paul instead of Minneapolis for the reason 
that St. Paul has a imion station and requires no transfer, whereas Minne- 
apolis has none. On the completion of our imion station, Minneapolis 
will be on a parity with St. Paul, sharing transfer advantages with that 
city. The lack of a union station in Minneapolis is a silent adverse 
factor against the growth and prosperity of the City." 

JITNEYS AND WRETCHED TRAIN SERVICE. 

A Yearly Loss Every passenger to Minneapolis is delayed in St. Paul for from ten to fifty 

To Minne- minutes in order to unload passengers and mail, express and baggage cars. A proper 
^^nM^nf^ stop would not be over 5 minutes for this purpose. Assuming 100 passengers to each 

train and 21 trains per day, with an average stop of from twenty-five to thirty minutes, 
it will be seen that upwards of 52,000 minutes are lost every day because of lack of 
transit facilities in St. Paul. If we figure the loss of the passengers' time merely at 
40 cents per hour, the loss to the citizens of Minneapolis is upwards of $3,500 per day — 
over a million a year. It is wretched train service that permits an individual who owns 
an automobile or can hire a jitney, to have it meet him in St. Paul when the train 
arrives and beat the train to Minneapolis by fifteen or twenty minutes. This is the 
loss to the passengers. 

The railroads are also losing, because of unnecessary loss of time per employee 
and of loss of time in the functioning of the railroad equipment. The Great Northern 
Railroad is getting ten loads of freight out of Minneapolis to one out of St. Paul. 
The unfairness becomes glaring when such facts are considered. 
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DISCRIMINATIONS AGAINST MINNEAPOLIS. 

Clarence Tolg, Assistant Secretary of the Civic and Commerce Association, 
has thus summed up the discrimination against Minneapolis because of the lack of 
proper passenger facilities. 

'Tirst: St. Paul receives tremendous advertising value because of the 
fact that throughout the railway world the St. Paul xmion station is 
regarded as the logical transfer point for all transcontinental traffic passing 
through this gateway. 

''Second: Thousands of travelers annually visit St. Paul and become 
more or less acquainted with that city due to the fact that they have 
been routed via St. Paul and have a few hours to wait between trains, 
spending that time in looking about the city. If Minneapolis had a 
union station at least fifty per cent of these travelers would spend their 
stop-over time in this city, greatly to its advantage. 

"Third: Because the centralizing of transfer business in St. Paul has 
become more or less of a habit in railroad circles, a great deal of this 
business is handled in St. Paul which might better be handled in Minne- 
apolis. This is particularly true with regard to express and mail transfers. 
The centralizing of this entire transfer business for the whole Northwest 
in St. Paul means that the west-boimd passenger is delayed in St. Paul 
sometimes for more than an hour while these transfers are being made. 
If the transfers were divided, the delay would be cut down at least fifty 
per cent. This railway habit of making transfers in St. Paul at one time 
resulted in the absurdity of carrying express and mail packages from 
Dakota and Montana, addressed to Minneapolis, through this city to 
St. Paul, where transfers were made and then returning them over the 
same lines to this city some eight or ten hours later. These practices 
have largely ceased, but in the matter of carrying passengers the old 
practice still obtains. 

"Fourth: The imion station in St. Paul provides for transfers between 
all of the railroads entering the Twin Cities without loss of time and with- 
out cost. Transfers without loss of time and without cost may be made 
in Minneapolis only as follows: 

a. Between the Milwaukee, Rock Island, and Soo Lines entering 
the Milwaukee station at Washington and Third Avenue South. 

6. Between the Great Northern, Northern Pacific, Omaha, 
Burlington, and Great Western at the Great Northern station 
at Bridge Square. 

c. In addition to these, the Soo Line has a separate station for 
certain local trains and the M. & St. L. has a separate station 
located at Washington Avenue and Second Avenue North. 

"This state of affairs is known to passenger agents throughout the country. 
They know that all travelers passing through the Twin City gateway to 
the Northwest can make all necessary tranters without loss of time and 
without cost to themselves by routing via St. Paul. In some cases 
similar connections might be made in Minneapolis, but to determine 
whether or not such arrangements would be possible involves a study of 
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routebooks and timetables, which the average passenger agent will 
escape whenever possible. This easy escape is aiforded him by routing 
all transcontinental traffic via St. Paul and ignoring Minneapolis alto- 
gether, except in the case of travelers who insist upon being routed via 
Minneapolis. Even in such cases it has sometimes been impossible to 
secure transportation via this city, the ticket agent insisting that his 
instructions require him to sell tickets and check passengers to St. Paul 
and not to Minneapolis. 

"Fifth: Practically all excursions and special trains which are conducted 
by railroad companies are routed via St. Paul, and whatever stop-over 
is made is made in that city instead of Minneapolis. 

"It is difficult to estimate with any pretense at accuracy the actual financial 
and civic loss to this city from the present station arrangements of the 
Twin City railroads, but it cannot be doubted that the total disadvantage 
of this city resulting therefrom is enormous, the foregoing statements 
indicating the general line along which this disadvantage operates.'' 

ADVANTAGES OF TOBOUGH TERMINAI^. 

Europe has taught City Planners that stub terminals are costly to all concerned. The Cost of 
They are costly to the city because they require considerable area in width, involving Stub 
either cutting off streets or making dark tunnels. They are costly to railroads Terminals 
because of the heavier overhead charges for terminals of great area, and because 
of the time loss and needless expense incurred in shifting, involving also loss of the 
use of tracks, while the trains are waiting to be shifted. Minneapolis is well situated 
in this respect. Its Great Northern Terminal is a through terminal, not a stub 
terminal, and it is the purpose of this report to provide greater facilities for through- 
routing of trains. The facilities at Fourth Avenue North, above the proposed Union 
Station, should be at least doubled in capacity. 

Opposite the Union Station, on the south side of Gateway Park, there should 
be land acqmred for railway and express offices which will ultimately be required, 
as the City and, consequently, its transportation agents, the railways, grow in business 
and resources. 

A TEBMINAL YARD. 

In studying passenger transportation, it is necessary to take into consideration 
the relation between St. Paul and Minneapolis. These cities, although political 
entities, are a geographic and, in some aspects, an economic unit; together they form 
a focal point for many radiating lines. Naturally, there has been rivalry between the 
two cities, each striving to acquire the location of the central terminal yard. It will 
become imeconomical for railroads to maintain in the future a large terminal yard in 
each city. It is suggested, therefore, that some such development as has taken place 
in Europe be promoted in Minneapolis; and that trains from the east and south 
continue through St. Paul to Minneapolis and then proceed out to a terminal yard 
beyond the city ; and that the trains from the west and north proceed through Min- 
neapolis to St. Paul and to a terminal yard beyond. 
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It is recognized that it is impossible to lay down a fixed policy for all roads. 
The cost of terminal area and of operating a yard located at a distance from the ter- 
minal will have great bearing. The question should be studied jointly by the roads 
and the City. It should be noted that in the end the cost of terminals is paid for by 
the people who use the railroad. Economy and convenience both enter into theprob- 
lem. 
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TO MAKE AN ACCBSSIBLB LOCATION MORE ACCESSIBLE. 

Later in this report the project of the River Embankments is set forth at 
length. It is noted h»% that the realization of this su^estion will afford addi- 
tional means of access to the Terminal from the southeast and northwest. The 
upper driveway proposed for the west bank, which would be at the same level as 
Gateway Park, elevated above the tracks, would serve as a communication between 
the approaches to the two bridges at Third Avenue and Central Avenue, and would 
give the public an esplanade from which it would have a splendid outlook over 
the River and the Falls — an impression that would never be effaced. It should 
be supported on the River ade by a well designed concrete wall, be well paved and 
lighted and, until buildings are constructed on the west, or the railroads electrified, 
it should be screened from the railroad smoke and soot. As there is no tranrfer 
from rail to water either for passengers or freight, the Riva* bank at the lower or 
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Railroad level would be available for public purposes and a strip reserved. This 
strip of land may be connected by ramps and stairways with the upper driveway 
level and trees planted as is done in European cities, notably on the banks of the 
Seine. This treatment may be duplicated on the opposite shores both of Nicollet 
Island and the River, and will thus restore the use of the River Banks to the public 
and be a source of enjojonent and ease during the summer months for those imable 
to go as far as the present parks. 

It is to be regretted that in building the Great Northern Terminal more regard 
was not paid to the construction of the roadway along the River; and although the 
baggage-room which projects into this proposed roadway may be removed, attention 
cannot be called too strongly to the desirability of preserving the possibility of this 
River roadway. The general development of this section of the River calls for the 
closest supervision and care on the part of the authorities, as it connects most intimate- 
ly the two sides of the City. This driveway and the proper development of Nicollet 
Island present a strat^c opportunity for an orderly and beautiful civic development. 

MORE UNION TERMINAL APPROACHES. 

The City is growing southwestward, and hence the approaches to the Union 
Terminal from that direction will become congested imless the diagonal extension of 
Park Avenue past the Court House to Gateway Park is opened. This extension, as 
heretofore noted, should be carried northward to join University Avenue at Eighth 
Avenue Northeast, affording a direct approach to the Union Terminal from the 
northern and northeastern sections of Minneapolis. 

These developments are of inunediate importance and all the elements com- 
prising a comprehensive scheme have been harmonized in order to avoid any excuse 
for delay. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SUBURBAN AND INTRA-UBBAN TRANSPORTATION. 

The classification of municipal transportation facilities as steam and electric, 
the former applying to inter-city and inter-state transportation of goods and persons, 
and the latter to intra-urban and suburban transportation of persons, has been gen- 
eral and definite. But the clearly marked character of this classification is apt to be 
modified somewhat in the near future. 

There has been for some time an agitation to compel railroad companies 
to do urban service by routing their trains over subway or elevated rapid transit 
lines. The experiment has nowhere been tried, the railroads to date having suc- 
cessfully combatted the suggestion, chiefly on the ground that the raiboad cars are 
not adapted to the short turns and narrow gauge of the transit lines. But the electri- 
fication of the suburban service of railroads, within the suburban district of New 
York, already in operation, and the suburban district of Philadelphia, now in course 
of construction, will prove the invalidity of these objections. The new equipment 
for urban and suburban service can readily be made of the same gauge and of the 
same type. It is highly probable that in the course of the next two or three decades 
this kind of service, if not volimtarlly rendered, will be required of railroads by State 
Railroad Commissions. 

BUBAL BOMBS AND SITBUBBAN 8BBVICB. 

It is also highly probable that a larger urban and suburban service will be re- 
qxiired of raihoads, even where they remain operated by steam. A plan republished 
herewith shows how much greater an area can be made available for homes within a 
half hour of the city's center by steam railways than by rapid-transit lines. This has 
such a direct bearing on the healthfulness of homes through the resulting spread of 
the population in detached houses, with surrounding gardens, made possible by moder- 
ate land values, that the railroads cannot be permitted to shirk their duty in this 
regard. 
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Minneapolis with its nine tributary railway lines should be able to secure 
excellent results in this way and thereby postpone the necessity of expensive intra- 
urban elevated or subway lines. 

As to both of these recommendations, the Chicago Railway Terminal Com- 
mission, in the appendix to its Report of March 29, 1915, quotes the following inter- 
view with Mr. J. W. Thornton, formerly of the Long Island Railroad, and now 
General Manager of the Great Eastern Railway of England : 

''Mr. Thornton: Insofar as Liverpool Street Station is concerned, if 
we were able to connect with some one of the undergroimd systems, 
electrify our own suburban zone so that we could run trains through 
Liverpool Street on to the rails of the Undergroimd system, we could 
relieve our congestion by at least fifty per cent. Certainly, if we could 
accomplish the same purpose by connecting with some other line, it would 
be equally advantageous to the other line as to ours to run trains straight 
through the city. * * ♦ 

"When you reach a certain density of traffic it becomes more economical 
to electrify. When you reach a further condensation of traffic, you must 
electrify if you are going to handle the business to the satisfaction of the 
public and economy to yourself." 

"Mr. Fisher (Secretary of the Interior under President Taft): Our 
American lines are in the habit of saying ^We do not care for suburban 
business.' " 

"Mr. Thornton: That is all nonsense. The profit on our suburban busi- 
ness pays a dividend on our ordinary stock and we are fighting to hang 
on to it. In other words, the profits in the passenger business depend on 
how full you can keep your trains. There is no business in which you can 
so generally fill your trains as suburban business. I go so far as to say 
that there is more profit in the suburban business than in the so-called 
trains de luxe. Those are an expense. * * * You go to Long 
Island, with which I was connected, and happen to be familar, and the 
great bulk of that is suburban business. They are anxious to increase it. 
I know they felt it profitable. Take, for instance, the suburban business 
of the Pennsylvania running into Broad Street. I think they would 
tell you they would not willingly surrender that business. * * * For 
the last three years my experience has been largely with suburban business. 
I am perfectly convinced that suburban business is profitable. In fact, 
we would be delighted on the Great Eastern if we could do the same 
suburban business all day that we do from 9 to 10 o'clock. We would 
not have to worry about where the dividends were coming from." 

Unkempt treatment of stations and banks. 

Mean Low ^^^ urban and suburban rights-of-way of all the railroads and their way-sta- 

Property tions should be uniformly attractive. The slopes of embankments, whether fills 

Values or cuts, should be carefully sodded and planted with shrubs or climbing fiowers, as 
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is done on some Eastern lines, notably the Boston and Albany Railway, and on 
English Railways. The architecture of the way-stations and the landscape treat- 
ment of their sur- 
rounding grounds 
should be of the best 
— which does not 
mean the most ex- 
pensive, which is 
usually not the best; 
genuine art and 
cheapness are often 
synonymous; while 
expensiveness and 
bad taste are likewise 
often identical. 

The suburb 
the entrance to 
which is marked by 
an ugly, imkempt 
railway station is apt 

to feel a consequent the long island railroad station at forest hills. 



ANOTHER VIEW OF THE FOREST HILLS STATION. 
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loss of values because every man wants pleasant surroundings for his home and his 
family and he does not wish to be obliged to pass continually through repelling 
scenes on his way to and from work. Citizens served by railroads with unattractive 
stations and ugly rights-of-way are hit in their pockets, and have a right to complain. 
On the other hand a really attractive way-station and flower lined railroad embank- 
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ments are assets for the suburb and railroad alike. The more people along the 
suburban lines of railways, the more the companies will derive from them, directly 
in passengerfares and indirectlyin mail, express and local freight and package charges. 

THE RAra>.TRANSrT PBOBLEM. 

Whether or not steam raihx>ad8 are made to do urban service, sooner or later as Subways 
the city grows, an elevated or subway rapid tnuwt service becomes a necessity. With Mmn 
a circular city such as Minneapolis, that time can be considerably postponed by an ade- Congestum 
quate system of streets, and by reasonable urban and subm'ban service on the rail- 
roads; it should be postponed, because subways are expensive and can only be made to 
to pay, if at all, by congestion, and elevated lines are apt to be ugly and hence may 
cause low values immediately along their routes, though this disadvantage of ugli- 
ness can be considerably minimized. 
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PRINCIPLES OF MUNICIPAL TRANSPORTATION. 

While Minneapolis is not yet at the point where the construction of elevated 
or subway rapid transit lines is becoming imperative, yet with its remarkable rate of 
growth that time is not far distant. When it arrives, the following principles should 
be observed in determining the questions that will then be presented, and some can 
be and should be acted upon now: 

(1) To dissipate congestion, instead of intensifying it, and to spread land 
values, instead of concentrating them, new transit facilities should be 
extended into undeveloped territory; new lines of travel should be 
developed instead of paralleling old ones, whether over, under or along- 
side of them — such transportation facilities preceding instead of follow- 
ing the population. 

(2) To reduce the expense of subway or elevated lines, the radial streets 
of the city should be generally straight. Curved or broken thoroughfares 
cause greater cost in construction of transit lines, which results in larger 
fixed charges; and operating expenses are greater. Curves reduce speed — 
which means increased time in transit; hence a smaller area can be served. 

"One can travel on the Third Avenue line in Manhattan 50% 
farther in the same length of time from City Hall Park than he 
can by taking any of the elevated lines over the Brookl}^ Bridge." 
— (Milo Roy MaJtbie, Transit Commissioner of New York City.) 

It is a main purpose of this report to secure extensions and cor- 
rections of the existing street system, so as to render easier the solution 
of future rapid transit problems. 

(3) The higher skyscrapers are permitted to go, the greater the trans- 
portation difficulties will be; hence rather rigid height limitations are 
essential to a happy, healthful solution of the transportation problem. 

President George McAneny, of the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment of New York City, has stated that were all the people 
from the Woolworth Building to be thrown upon the street by a 
panic, or for some other reason, practically simultaneously, it would 
take ten-car subway trains of the express type 30 minutes to carry 
away the people who would come from that one building. 

(4) Transportation for materials as well as for persons should be pro- 
vided for. The investment should not be non-income producing 
during the hours after midnight, nor at any other time. The cost of 
food can be reduced in this way. 

It has been stated that from the average factory in lower Man- 
hattan, it costs as much to transport material to the freight sta- 
tion as to pay the freight from New York to Chicago. 

(5) The stations of the rapid transit intra-urban and suburban lines and 
of the steam railways must be carefully correlated with each other to 
produce the maximum of convenience; and the interchange of trains 
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will probably be possible by the time Minneapolis is compelled to secure 
rapid-transit lines. 

(6) There must be enough station stops to distribute the traffic. 

(7) Every quarter and every outlying section must be reached, and 
several undeveloped sections should be tapped simultaneously to secure 
competing land values. 

(8) The subway portion should be as short as possible, passing under the 
most crowded business sections only; then there should be open cuts — de- 
pressed lines, with either perpendicular retaining walls, or with the lower 
parts perpendicular walls, the upper grassy slopes; these lines rising 
to elevated feeders, probably with branching elevated tributaries; 
the latter finally coming down to the surface in the outskirts, and 
further supplemented by motor-bus or jitney service. 

(9) The practicability of carrying undergroimd goods, which do not 
need air, rather than persons, who do ; of relieving the streets of freight 
rather than of passengers should be considered and determined in each 
case. 

(10) Where the system is elevated, a small part of the great saving in 
cost should be spent in making the line as handsome a structure as the 
best architectural skill can devise. 

(11) The cost of the rapid transit system, whether surface, elevated or 
subway, should be assessed against the properties specially benefited. 

(12) The service should be adequate to prevent the immoral as well as the 
unhealthful crowding of men and women that insufficient facilities produce. 
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THE BROAD UNDERLYING PRINCIPLE. 

All of these features must be considered and every problem determined from 
the community point of view, with keen realization that, in great cities, intra-urban 
and suburban transportation is even more of a social problem than a business one. 

Again to quote former Vice-Mayor McAneny of New York City: 

''It seems to me that the city that accepts its transit plan as a part of its 
general scheme of city planning must decide for itself where lines shall be 
laid and lay them out according to its own logical development, and not 
merely for the purpose of earning money upon a conmiercial basis." 

And, speaking of the new lines undertaken within the last three years by New 

York City, subway and elevated, which with their equipment will cost $325,000,000, 

he added : 

"We deliberately put two or three trunk lines far out into the suburban 

boroughs, right out to the utmost limits of the city, crossing, in some 
spots, untouched fields. Wherever we went, however, we were con- 
fident that the promoter would follow, that we would ourselves reap an 
abundant return in increased valuation of real estate and that in many 
another indirect way the city would find its satisfactory retxim." 
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ASSESSMENT OF TRANSIT BENEFTTS. 

Of these various principles, one or two are commented upon at greater length 
elsewhere in this report. We here emphasize only the very important point that 
property specially benefited by a municipally constructed rapid transit system 
should pay in proportion to the benefit, a principal that is aj^licable to nearly every 
improvement a city undertakes. 

The City Club of New York has shown that because of the building of the 
iirst rapid transit subway in New York the land value of those portions of Upper 

Manhattan and the 

Bronx directly affected 

were increased $80,500, 

000 in a period of seven 

years, above the normal 

increase for that period . 

The cost of that part of 

the subway located in 

the districts where this 

rise in values took place 

was about $13,000,000. 

Had the entire cost of 

this part of the subway 

been assessed upon the 

benefited district, the 

net profit to the land 

owners would have 

^«^"^^^- been $67,500,000. Had 

the cost of the whole 

subway been so assessed, then profits would still have been $37,500,000. It was 

obviously unfair that property in distant parts of the city, neither benefited nor even 

affected by construction of the subway, should bear the same proportion of the 

burden as that which was so definitely increased in value. 

Similarly in Philadelphia, a newly constructed rapid-transit line so concentrated 
the normal general increase of the readential areas of the city within its own sphwe 
of influence as to cause an actual loss for six years in all the other residential areas 
combined, despite the erection of some 21,000 new houses in these other areas. 
West of the Schuylkill River in Philadelphia alone, a report upon the transit atuation 
showed that while this decrease occurred outside of this sphere of influence of the new 
rapid-transit line, within that sphere there was an increased valuation of 
$113,000,000, composed in part of increases on property already built up; and the 
report showed that there had been an increase in the value of the land alone of 
54%. In other words, if the entire cost of the construction of the Market Street 
Subway-Elevated Line, which was upwards of $25,000,000, had been assessed on 
property within its sphere of influence, the owners of the property would still have 
netted a profit of nearly $90,000,000. 
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Recognizing the inherent justice of the prindple of local assessments for 
benefits, legislative authority has been granted to New York City and San Fran- 
cisco to assess benefits, the former in the case of rapid-transit lines, the latter, be it 
noted, in the case of surface lines. 

THE JITNEY. THE MOTOB-BUS AND WIDEB 8TBEBTS. 

The introduction of the motor-bus and the "jitney" may and probably will 
help in the solution of transit difficulties especially as feeders of existing surface lines 
and of future rapid-transit lines. 

Their flexibility of 
vehicular movement and of 
traffic route are advanta- 
geous characteristics. 

Passengers may 
enter or alight at the cm-b 
instead of crossing danger- 
ous traffic to a centrally 
located track. 

Delay to one motor- 
bus will not delay any other. 

A tie-up on one street 
will merely cause a tem- 
porary deflection around a 
block. 



AN ATTRACTIVE SUBWAY ENTRANCE IN BOSTON. 
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An unprofitable route 
can be discarded in favor of a profitable one with no loss of investment. 

The operation may change during different hours of the day, or different 
days of the week, corresponding to the changing requirements of the travelling 
public. 

As the result of such advantages, since 1901, the number of motor-buses in 500,000,000 
London has increased to over 3,000 carrying an aggregate of over 500,000,000 passen- Passengers 
gers per annimi, "a total greater than the number of cash fares collected on all the ^ Annum 
street surface railways of the Boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx in the City 
of New York." 

Nicollet Avenue appears a likely thoroughfare for an experiment as to whether 
a regularly-rrouted, regularly-scheduled service of motor-buses or jitneys would secure 
sufficient public patronage. Sixth Avenue, when constructed as herein recommended, 
will offer an even greater field. 

The effect of the motor-bus and the jitney on the pavement is to be determined, 
so that an equitable license fee can be arrived at. 

We are at the beginning only of the history of these two new forms of public 
transportation or perhaps we should say of these two variations of one form. It is 
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too early to predict their general availability or their spheres of real usefulness; neither 
have the trackless trolley nor the suspended electric ^stem been tried out in America. 
But it seems safe to conclude that the need for wider radial and circumferential 
thoroughfares will be accentuated as the result of their introduction, whether for 
general or special use, as through lines or as feeders. 
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Minneapolis is a "round city," a city, that is, that can expand in all directions. 
Its local transportation problems are therefore less difficult than those of cities 
hemmed in on one side, like Chicago, or on both sides, like New York. A vigorous 
policy of compelling liberal urban and suburban service by Minneapolis* steam rail- 
roads; of seizing with some courage every such contrivance as the motor-bus; of 
providing consistently wide arteries so that siu^ace cars operating in their centers 
may attain fairly high rates of speed, should postpone the necessity for the more 
expensive, and hence congestion-begetting types of rapid-transit service until the 
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City's population is upwards of a million and a quarter or possibly a million and a 
half. Usually a population of a million produces a need and hence a demand for some 
form of "rapid-transit/' 

The immediate duty is to take steps to put off that date until a much greater 
population is reached, and yet to exercise such foresight that municipal transporta- 
tion facilities shall always be slightly in advance of the spread of the population, thus 
insuring a constantly renewed supply of undeveloped land on which to erect healthy 
homes. 



Postpone the 
Evil Datf — 
But Prepare 
Far It 



CowMr d/ Tt- Minntapolit SInl Railway Co. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE DEPENDENCE OF INDIVIDUAL HOMES ON THE STREET 

AND TRANSPORTATION SYSTEMS. 

City Planning is the anti-toxin of congestion. 

It has a direct control of the housing of the population, especially of the work- 
mg people; m some respects the principles of City Planning and housing are identical, 
and in others they are mutually supplementary. 

City Planning has little to do with that phase of housing which may be called 
housekeeping. Filthy conditions of back-yards, privy vaults, cellars, all the surface 
conditions of individual houses are of vital importance to the community: if my 
neighbor's house is on firCi my house is in danger; if my neighbor's child is attacked 
by disease caused by filth, my child is in danger. But with this phase of housing, 
which is imf ortunately so much emphasized by housing reformers that many think it 
the whole of housing. City Planning has nothing to do directly. 

Indirectly there is some interaction even here. Put a healthy, ordinarily- 
educated family into a slum dwelling and it will be changed over night. City Planning 
produces health, reduces the number of the unfit, and so minimizes even the surface 
conditions of bad housing. 

PESSIMISM. 

''Great cities are great sores." This was the conmient of the philosophical ''Great Cities 
pessimist of a century ago. It found its justification in that families that lived con- ^^^ V;^ 
tinuously in London died off in three generations; hence the continual draining of p^^lj^ 
new blood from the country to the city. This is the disease that will find a large 
measure of relief and prevention in the adoption of and action upon the principles 
of City Planning. 

A SERIOUS MINNEAPOLIS SITUATION. 

During the years 1900 to 1910, no less than 98,690 people were added to the 
population of Minneapolis, which was 202,718 in 1900. No comprehensive scheme 
of expansion had been prepared to accommodate that additional 100,000 people. 
None was even thought of until the very end of the decade. Consequently, the use 
of the already built plant of the city was so intensified that in house after house where 
one family lived before, two or three or more live now. In 1900 there were 42,536 
families living in 31,836 dwellings, while in 1910 there were 63,241 families living in 
46,903 dwellings. While there was an increase of 20,705 families, there was an in- 
crease of only 15,067 dwellings. 

Reckoning six individuals to the family, slightly less than the average number 
of persons per house in Minneapolis, this means that over 33,800 individuals were 
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A "Model 
Tenement'' 
Thai Is Not 
Model 



compelled to seek quarters with others; so that, roughly 67,000 people were huddled 
together. This means congestion, lowered vitality and increased death rate for the 
population as a whole, with especially bad effects on children. It means ultimately 
inefficiency of city and citizen. 

THE CAUSE. 

It is the introduction of the apartment house that is largely responsible for this. 
The tendency for persons to dwell in apartment houses, and to work in sky-scrapers 
is discernible in nearly every American city. The example of New York has in this 
respect been thoroughly destructive — destructive of health, of life, of the family 
and, less important, of a fair distribution of property values. A man and wife who 
have children and live in an apartment house are recreant in their duty to their chil- 
dren, to their state and to their race. This new fashion must be combatted to the 
utmost. 

The application of the term ^^model" to certain apartment houses for working 
people in New York has been tmfortunate. An ^'apartment" house is merely a 
'tenement" with a college education — quickly forgotten when the value of the prop- 
erty sinks to the level of the workmen's pocket-book. The '^model tenements" 
of New York are far down the scale as compared with the individual homes of the 
Minneapolis workingmen of today. Our problem is to insure the endurance of 
that high condition. The apartment house fashion is a serious menace. Fashionable 
today, it will be forsaken tomorrow; and the potentially worst housing condition of 
Minneapolis was significantly found by the Housing Committee of the Civic and 
Commerce Association to be in some of these apartments. Action under the police 
power of the state to preserve public health should be taken to make the erection of 
apartment houses unprofitable — ^by limitations of building heights, by requiring fire- 
proof construction for dwellings for more than one family, and by taxing the upper 
stories at progressively increasing rates. 



INCREASE OF POPULATION PER HOUSE NOT INEVITABLE.' 

It is the easy, laissez-fau*e assumption that, as a city grows, it is inevitable that 
the population per house will increase. That is error. In Philadelphia, today a city 
of 1,700,000 people, there were in 1880, then a city of 850,000 people, — 5.8 persons per 
house; by 1890 the number had dropped to 5.6 persons per house; by 1900 to 5.4 
persons per house, and by 1910 to 5.2 persons per house. 



BLOCK DIMENSIONS. 

Except in regard to height and area regulations, city planning does not affect 
the kind of houses that are built, as directly as the building laws affect them. But it 
does exercise a large measure of active control over them, through the determination 
of the dimensions of blocks by location of streets. If streets are placed 200 feet apart 
the lots are apt to be 100 feet deep, as they are in New York; and the buildings are 
sure ultimately to take up a larger part of that depth, indeed the whole of it as it 
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passes from better to worse owner^ip, unless the State, or its creature, the Munici- StUwUion 
pality, lays its stem hand on the congestion-breeder and says "Thou shalt not." ^^ ^o 

The State must say to the landlord — as the late Jacob A. Riis imt it — "You shall 
take 6% with salvation instead of 20% with damnation." 



Tb* UH In thi hatehgd portion it uuetly *qu>l to tbe >»« In tht unhntehMl 

If ■ popul^on ol, lor cunpl*. » bai-mUIIoD oecnplBd an ■»■ ol 2\ mam 
radllH. and wan then to ba ipnid out onr tvl» that ana, tadlviduala 
would not han to traval t»i» aa far, that la altofetber Bve Dill«a to th* 
«Dt«r of tha dty. but bardly ona mOe furtbar. flv« minuUa In tlma. and thia 
would apply only to Indlvlduala at tba eitnma oul«r adfe. 



PKEPABATION FOB INTEBIOB STREETS. 



These are instances of the effect, the very direct effect, of City Planning on Keep Center 
housing. The same effect will ultimately come in Minneapolis. Its standard block o/ ^jf^!^ 
within the slreet lines is 270 x 590 feet. When the monotony of this standard is not ^"*"*»- 
broken, there should be legislation provided by which in the middle of tbe blocks 
the ground may not be built upon. Hereafter a fifty-foot service street can then 
at slight cost be put longitudinally through the middle space clear of buildings, leav- 
ing 140 on each side between streets; with a resulting depth of lot fronting on each 
street of about 70 feet. This is looking to future far less desirable housing conditions 
in Minneapolis than exist today, but wisdom forbids failure to face such possibilities; 
the imderlying economic fact is that a city of a million and a half finds it far more 
difilcult to provide good housing for the mass of its population than does a city of 
three or four htmdred thousand. 
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Similarly, the law should prevent more than 75% of the lots being built upon 
in central residential areas, and a steadily decreasing percentage with in^easing 
distance from the center. Of this, more, later; height limitation also will be con- 
sidered hereafter. 



Six Houses 
to the Acre 



The big, broad 
effect of City 
Planning on housing 
is in its control of 
transportation', 
whether by the 
streets themselves or 
by the varied trans- 
portation services, all 
of which depend on 
the street system. 

The spread of 
the population de- 
pends chiefly upon 
the facility, quick- 
ness and convenience 

of the general transportation system. When the time comes for 
of rapid-transit lines, the existing street system may be found 
hindrance or a great aid in the creation of a satisfactory service. 
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THE CONSTRUCTIVE CONTRIBUTION OF MINNEAPOLIS TO THE HOUSING PROBLEM. 
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the conslTUCtion 
to be a great 

The bad 
effect of the 
street system 
of New York 
City is only too 
good an ex- 
ample of the 
former. The 
great flow of 
the population 
of the Island 
of Manhattan 
is north and 
south, and yet 
there are only 
eight or nine 
north and 
south through 
streets in the 
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whole Island. When the need of transportation became imperative, the first 
palliative was a more rapid surface transportation by cable; that merely in- 
creased congestion. Then, as a second palliative, overhead routes paralleling the 
surface routes were constructed; while the immediate result again was to relieve con- 
gestion, the ultimate result was greater crowding than ever. Then other parallel 
lines were constructed undergroimd and now there is congestion even in non-rush 
hours. Had New York been a roimd city, instead of being a longitudinal city 
hemmed in by two rivers, its transportation history from 1850 to 1900 
would have been essentially different. Its intense difficulties of transportation have 
compelled it in the last fifteen years to become a round city, capable of expansion in 
almost every direction. The great barriers of water had to be overcome, at 
enormous cost, by river tubes or by great bridges. 

THE PROBLEM SUMMARIZED. 

Minneapolis faces no topographical difficulties of serious moment. It does 
face geographical difficulties in its existing system of streets, and a fundamental 
object of this report is so to correct this interior geography as to further the ease of 
communication between the home and place of work of every inhabitant of today and 
to make easier the solution tomorrow of the transportation problem as it becomes 
more and more intricate with the growth of the City. The difficulty that every very 
populous city faces was voiced in a Blue Book, issued by the Royal Commission on 
London Traffic, on "The Means of Locomotion and Transport in London," thus: 
"In order to relieve overcrowding, means must be provided for the taking of the 
population into and out of London not in one or two directions, but 

In many directions, 
At rapid speed, 
Frequent intervals, 
And cheap rates/' 



Geographical 
Not 

Topographical 
DifficuUies 



COMPETITION OF UNDEVELOPED ABEAS NECESSARY. 

Minneapolis proposes that the American ideal that every workman own his 
home shall always be possible of realization in this City. This will only be possible 
as long as the workman can live in a region where the land is not too dear for him to 
buy and build, or to buy where property is already built. If only one undeveloped 
area at a time is made available by a transportation system, this will not follow. 
Competing areas of undeveloped land must continuously be brought into reasonable 
"time-distances" of the center of cities; otherwise an unnecessary crowding of the 
population on land will result, with all the accompanying evils of congestion. 

This principle has recently been demonstrated by Philadelphia. It has long 
enjoyed the reputation of being a city of homes, due to the great number of two- 
story houses occupied by one family, there being over 200,000 such homes. While 
they are of brick and hence less liable to destruction by fire than similar homes in 
Minneapolis, the yards are small and the houses are built in continuous rows. But 
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this system of two-story, single-family homes is now in serious danger as the result of 
the construction of a rapid-transit system that brought into the market only one area 
within a short "time-distance" of the center of the city. The subway-elevated line on 
Market Street — ^the main east and west axis of the city — ^brought within twenty 
minutes of the center a territory about two square miles in area. No other imbuilt 
area was in competition with it. Hence the appreciation in land values was so great 
that the ordinary workman's house, would not bring a commensurate income. The 
result is that two-flat, two-story houses have been erected in considerable numbers 
within the sphere of influence of the line and three-story and four-story flats as well 
are now being built. 

Any system of City Planning that does not make it possible for the individual 
workman to own his home, is bad for the workman and worse for the municipality. 
A floating population has no property interest in the city. Workmen who own their 
homes, whether absolutely or on mortgage, constitute stable elements in the com- 
mimity and are vastly more worth while than mere lessees. It looks as though 
stable elements in the commimity will become more and more desirable hereafter. 

For a city of a half-million and more the chief element in securing this end, 
is a cheap but effective transportation system. But the chief transportation agency 
of any city is always the street system itself. Every other transit facility depends 
upon it. We could get along somehow or other without any streetcar service at 
all. All foot traffic as well as all vehicular traffic follows the lines of the streets. 
All surface car lines do so also. Subways generally do, in order to have their plat- 
forms near the surface, and hence easy of access; they need not follow street lines, 
and two, the London ^Tuppenny Tube" and the Boston-Cambridge route do not, 
but they are deep lines, and are exceptions. The street system controls also other 
forms of related transportation, such as sewage and sewage-disposal pipes and gas, 
water and electrical pipes and conduits. Hence the emphasis placed herein on a 
few fundamental recommendations for the streets of Minneapolis. 



A Secondary 
Effect of 
Motors 



THE AUTOMOBILE, THE MOTOR TRUCK, AND THE SPREAD OF THE POPULATION. 

There are new elements in municipal life which tend to the diffusion of popula- 
tion. It is our obvious duty to take utmost advantage of them. The automobile 
should result in spreading the housing of the people, the auto-truck in spreading the 
business, especially the manufacturing industries of the city. 

The secondary effect of automobiles on the housing of the population is not 
appreciated. Its primary effect in enabling the well-to-do to live in a zone ten to 
fifteen miles from their places of work is of course recognized. But this frees the 
interior zones from a pressure to which they would otherwise be subjected ; and those 
who cannot afford automobiles will ultimately have a greater area in which to expand, 
freed from the competition of the automobile-owning part of the population, and this 
will mean cheaper land for housing the large portion of the people. 

On the other hand, the introduction of the motor truck will sooner or later 
result in the spreading of many industries. A furniture manufacturing concern in 
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Easton, Pa., delivers on its own trucks in New York City, some 60 or 70 miles away. 
It is not necessary for such concerns to be so near their markets as it used to be. 
More and more, manufacturing corporations are finding it to their advantage to seek 
suburban locations for their plants. The overhead charge in interest on the value of 
the land is thereby greatly reduced. The purer air results in the greater efficiency of 
their workingmen. It is generally regarded as undesirable to go so far from the ceater 
of the city that the workmen and their families fmd it a serious expense to seek the 
amusements of the city; if so, workmen are hard to get or to hold; but nevertheless 
the distance from the center of the city to the location of such plants continually 
tends to become greater and greater. 

The provision of homes for workmen in the immediate vicinity of these plants 
has been imdertaken by a number of the larger concerns. This is excellent as long 
as the houses built by the companies may be bought either by their own workmen or 
by workmen generally. Many concerns refuse to do anything but rent such proper- 
ties to their own workmen. Where this attitude is adopted, the workingman ceases 
to have a stake in the community beyond that of the receiver of a pay envelope, and 
he suspects that he is paying more than he ought to for his house. In the long run, 
it would be better if the provision of houses near these new suburban manufacturers 
were left to other means than the manufactiu^rs themselves, unless they will sell the 
homes. 

In Frankfort-on-the-Main, the city developed a new dock system and as a 
part of the one operation also developed a residential area to house the workmen 
necessary for the dock business, including a park area. This combination is worthy 
of emulation by every city. 

THE ZONING SYSTEM. 

All of this move to the suburbs tends more and more to the spreading of cities. The Principle 
It makes more and 
more possible at least 
physically, the adop- 
tion of the zoning 
system of German 
municipalities. While 
that zoning system 
has many variations 
and in many in- 
stances Is more a 
districting system 
thanazoning system, 
yet its central idea 
may be sufiiciently 
described as follows: 

The city is 
divided into zones, 

the central zone per- . ^,^^ o,,..-. »».^«-.., r^^.^-n,. « 

mitting the highest ^^""^ ''"'^''^^ ' 
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TBE HEART OF THE RESIDENTIAL DISTRICT OF BOSTON. 



buildings allowed in any area of the city, and also the occupancy of ttie largest 
percentage of the lots. In the next zone somewhat lower buildings and less 
extensive occupancy are prescribed as, for instance, that no building shall be over 
four stories in height nor occupy 
more than 70% of the lot. In 
the next zone three-story build- 
ings only, occupying a still 
smaller percentage, may be 
allowed. 

In Rulslip, a Garden 
Suburb of England, within 15 
miles of London, covering 5,900 
acres, the number of houses is 
limited to an average of 12 per 
acre, the variation being from a 
limitation of 4 houses per acre 
to a limitation of 20 houses per 
acre; these limitations, having 
been formally adopted imderthe 
operation of the English Hous- 
ing and Town Planning Act of 
1909, have now the force of an 
Act of Parliament and can be 
changed only by another Act of 
Parliament. 

Minneapolis is to be con- 
gratulated that it is one of tiie 
American pioneers in this re- 
spect. The legislation of 1915, 
by which residential districts 
may be created in this City, is 
an admirable step in advance 
and is the first Act in the United 
States to apply the power of 
eminent domain to this object. 
The Act provides for the crea- 
tion of zones or districts on the 
initiative of two-thirds of the 

property owners; any owner damaged tiiereby is entitled to compensation; and 
the damages so awarded are to be assessed on fhe zone or district itself. This last 
provision is notable. Little will be paid in damages anyway, and whatever is paid 
will confirm the restrictions imposed for an indefinite time. 

The financial interests of cities, as well as of citizens, are involved in such 
measures as these. In a ci^ where the zoning system is not in force, any manufac- 
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turing concern may at any moment, swoop down upon the most desirable neighbor- 
hood where values are high and destroy them by erecting a manufacturing plant 
in their midst. This will necessarily result in serious loss to the owners of properties 
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in the neighborhood, in the values of their investments. It will also result in the Ictmodasts of 
serious diminution of the income of the city caused by a corresponding drop in Property 
assessments for taxation purposes. The owners cannot successfully prevent their i^(UU£8 
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loss miless the factory happens to be such a nuisance as the coiuls will enjoin, for 
instance, a glue-making, bone-boiling establishment; the courts considering them- 
selves powerless to declare factories of most kinds nuisances. 



Cowluif d/ Mr. Robinton. 

THE EUROPEAN ZONE SYSTEM. 

From Chu-W Hullord Rabinuo'i "City FIumiDi". 
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Another advantage of the European zoning scheme is that the disbict 
or zone set aside for factories is located so that the prevailing winds carry the 
smoke away from the city instead of over it. The extension of the existing regula- 
tions of Minneapolis in this respect and of its existing authority is therefore a matter 
of deep concern. It is of course a concern du-ectly and positively of Minneapolitans 
but it is also a concern of the nation. If Minneapolis can successfully lead the way 
in this respect, it will have performed a service of everlasting value to every city of 
the United States. The creation of zones for residential purposes has been upheld 
by the Supreme Court of the United States as a proper exercise of the police power; 
Hadacheck vs. Los Angeles, 239 U, S. And the districting of the city for the purpose 
of height limitation has likewise been sustained. Welsh vs. Swasey, 214 U. S, 



CHAPTER XL 
HOUSING AND THE GABDEN SUBURB. 

It is the need of the various individuals who are to occupy for a long future The Occupiers 
the houses erected today that is most important. Frequently land is developed to Of Many 
suit the wishes — generally the very short-sighted wishes, and very generally the very iyT^'^^' 
selfish wishes — of the individual who owns the land today, and who will be dead ituiMprs of 
long, long before the houses he erects will cease to bless or to curse those who occupy Today 
them. 

The Community must see to it that the greatest good of the greatest number 
shall be conserved. This we all recognize in theory. For one builder today there 
will be during many tomorrows hundreds of occupiers, whether as tenants or as 
purchasers. 

THE ENGLISH CiABDEN CITY. 

The first step in the development of land for dwellings is the determination 
of the location, direction and width of the streets. That determination used to be 
simple: the rule of thumb, the gridiron, was accepted without question — for a long 
time. Then Ebenezer Howard raised the question in England. This was in 1898. 
The question was not trumpeted, but it has resounded round the world. This is 
not hyperbole. The attempt to answer the question is now being made in England 
to the extent of preparing to provide garden suburb accommodations for 18,000,000 
of people. 

Howard made the suggestion of a Garden City, a town where every house 
should have a garden. The idea had already appealed to two men, and in Boumville 
and Port Sunlight it was given physical form; in the former by Richard Cadbury, as 
four i)er cent philanthropy; in the latter by Lever, as profit-sharing. In Letchworth, 
another attempt was made to give the idea physical fonn, as the result of the same 
kind of co-operative enterprise that has resulted in an enormous co-operative purchas- 
ing business in England. The co-operative scheme has succeeded so far. 

There are some in America who believe that such a co-operative scheme would 
work here; others doubt it. But there is no doubt about the desirability of the 
physical thing that was done and is being done in England. Neither is there any 
doubt about the advisability of many characteristics of the recent extensions of 
European suburbs. 

U8 
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There are now 58 garden cities or garden suburbs in Great Britain, secured in 
various ways. 

THE GABDEN CITY ENACTED INTO LAW. 

John Bums, the labor leader who, at the Town Planning Conference called by 
the Royal Society of British Architects in 1910, declared that "mean streets make 
mean people," saw the benefit to be gained by his fellow-workmen from the garden 
suburb, while a member of the 
Cabinet, and he secured the pas- 
sage by Parliament of the English 
Housing and Town Planning Act 
of 1909. 

By this legislation the street 
extensions of English cities and 
towns may be put under the control 
of a central Parliamentary Board, 
called the Local Government 
Board, and it is its duty to see 
that the physical results of the 
Garden Cities are reproduced in 
the Garden Suburbs. It is doing 
SO. Smce 1909, slightly over 100 

,,^ , , , ,, ,, KRUPP WORKS COLONY AT ESSEN, GERMANY. 

town-plannmg schemes," as they Typi«i vs™. oi a^en citi- «« B»,i«,d «d g™.b),. 

are called, have been submitted 

to the Board. They are of course in various stages of progress, some approved 
and in course of construction, some just submitted, etc. But they average about 
3,000 acres each, giving a total of 300,000 acres for all the cities and towns together, 
being planned on garden suburb lines. 

THE GABDEN SUBURB ELSEWHEBE. 

The sun never sets on English domains, and such an example of the Mother 
Country, reaching such stupendous proportions, could not fail of imitation. Canada, 
by its Commission on Conservatism, has prepared an Act modeled on the English 
Act of 1909, for adoption by its seven provinces, and two have ah-eady done so. The 
first draft was published in 1914. Other Engh^ provinces throughout the world are 
following suit. And, before the war, in practically every country of Exu^pe, Garden 
City Associations had been organized. 

In the United States, the refiection of this success has been less marked. Forest 
Hills, outside of New York, an operation of the Russell Sage Foundation, and Forest 
Hills, outside of Boston, are examples of a number of attempts to reproduco'the 
physical results. These two are succeeding. Physical results are persuasive, and it 
cannot be doubted that in time — a year, five years, ten years— these physical results 
will by one method or another, secure their reproduction elsewhere — the logic of 
the tUng and the power of physical demonstration are too irresistible. 
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THE SUBVBBS OF MINNEAPOLIS. 

Tlie extension of the street system of Miimeapolis should be on Garden- 
suburb principles — main thoroughfares direct, wide, ample for present and future 
uses; the paving confined to what is required now, but the right-of-way as wide as 
reasonable foresight requires, the principle of "elastic streets." Then the small 
streets should be irregular, following contours, inviting quiet, repelling through 
traffic because of indirectness, with the minimum of paving, reducing correspond- 
ingly the cost of street works and enlarging the area for the planting of trees and 
grass; there should be restriction of the number of hoxises per acre and the evil of 
room overcrowding should be forbidden. 

THE INDUSTRIAL TRACT. 

The residential tract or "Garden City" suggested in connection with the 
industiial tract of the Industries Association in Northeast Minneapolis is a splendid 
initiation of the plan. If it is done right, done completely, the force of the example 
will do the rest. The dai^;er is in half doing it. It is like planting a tree on a city 
street. If one does it thoroughly well, the tree will grow and encourage others to 
plant trees. If done poorly it will die, and every dead tree deters others from the attempt. 
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A TYPICAL GARDEN SUBURB— NEAR BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. 

WHAT THE GARDEN SVRURR HAS DONE. 

Examples of the effect on life and health of such garden cities as Boumville Life, Death 
and Letchworth as compared with other cities are shown by the following table: And tM 

Infantile Mortality Ordinary Death Garden 

Rateper 1000 Rate per 1000 Svburb 

Krtha Bbths o«w*iw 

Boumville 55.0 4.8 

Letchworth 50.6 6.1 

Hampstead 62.0 9.8 

Bournemouth 70.0 9.9 

Lewisham 62.0 10.4 

Hammersmith 90.0 13.1 

London 101.0 13.6 
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Even more persuasive are the following statistics showing the effect on children 
of a Garden Town like Boumville as compared with St. Bartholomew's Ward in 
Birmingham, 20 minutes away. 

Age 6 Age 8 Age 10 Age 12 
years, years, years, years. 
Weight Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 

Boys, Boumville 45.0 52.9 61.6 71.8 

Boys, St. Bartholomew's Ward 39 . 47 . 8 56 . 1 63 . 2 

Girls, Boumville 43.5 50.3 62.1 74.7 

Gh-ls, St. Bartholomew's Ward 39 . 4 45 . 6 53 . 9 65 . 7 

Height Inches Inches Inches Inches 

Boys, Boumville 44.1 48.3 51.9 54.8 

Boys, St. Bartholomew's Ward 41.9 46 . 2 49 . 6 52 . 3 

Girls, Boumville 44.2 48.6 52.1 56.0 

Girls, St. Bartholomew's Ward 41.7 44.8 48.1 53.1 

Nor does the effect of decent surroimdings stop with health and robustness. 
There is a direct effect upon character, the extent of which is indicated by the follow- 
ing quotation from "Town Planning," by George Cadbury, Jr.: 

'The Head Constable of the City of Liverpool has supplied the following 
figures with regard to crime in relation to people living in certain of the 
areas dealt with by the Housing Committee, both before and after demoli- 
tion: 

ADLINGTON STREET AREA. 

1894 1904 1910 1911 1912 

Drunkenness 81 34 12 2 

Assaults 40 4 1 

Other Offences 81 46 21 2 2 

HORNBY STREET AREA. 

1901 1910 1911 1912 

Drunkenness 32 32 33 29 

Assaults 19 3 4 6 

Other Offences 119 49 11 17 

BURLINGTON STREET AREA. 

1906 1911 1912 

Drunkenness 17 2 6 

Assaults 2 2 1 

Other Offenses 27 3 7 

"The Head Constable, commenting on these tables, says: 

'The figures are of real value because the Housing Department 
takes pains to secure as tenants those who have been dispossessed through 
its operations. The figures therefore indicate real personal regeneration/ 

"It is only necessary to add that in the Burlington Street Area 
above mentioned, 99i per cent of those dispossessed were rehoused in 
the new scheme." 



HOUSING AND THE GARDEN SUBURB 
SUBITBBAN MINNEAPOLIS. 

Within five miles of tlie limits of Mimieapolis in Hennepin County, there are 



Within twenty miles there are twenty-three. 



ten governmental units accepting plats. 
Large areas are being subdivided into 
building lots every twelve months. 
There is no co-ordination among 
them, but each acts independently, 
in disregard, not only of what its 
immediate neighbors are doing, but 
of the need of articulated means of 
commimication with Minneapolis 
proper. Even some twenty-five foot 
lots have been laid out. 

It is essential that some kind 
of a central authority be created, 
which shall insure the preservation 
or creation of arterial and circum- 
ferential highways throughout all the 
suburban territory. This is vital botii to the suburbs and to Minneapolis. 

This community is not one hmited by the temporary imaginary lines laid 
down as city limits. The community is composed of all those whose daytime 
occupation is either within the city or is dependent upon it. 

The subiu-ban 
development 
should not be 
permitted to fol- 
low the ordinary 
rectangular lines, 
where the topog- 
raphy of the 
c.^o,.»^c.H^ ground or the 

WORKMEN'S COTTAGES, LETCHWORTH. reqUU^meUtS 01 

circulation make 
other layouts 
more available. 

It is strongly 
recommended 
that a Suburban 
Planning Com- 
mission be 
created, to be 
given power to 

CanrUt i^ FrmUrit C. How*. ^ *^ 

A PORT StJMUOHT CORNER. SeCUTC tUC haT- 
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monious development of this entire territory, in order to insure access for years to 
come to undeveloped land, as the population of Minneapolis is forced to live beyond 
its present borders. 
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VIEW NORTHWEST FROM THE COURT HOUSE TOWER. 
Skyicnpiin ihould be quuintlnHl wichln Che ncIoD ■Iready InfeeUd. 



CHAPTER XII. 
THE UMTTATION OF SKYSCRAPERS. 

In New York there are streets where, even on bright, summery, sunlit days, Modem 
front offices must be lighted by electricity. Sunlight never penetrates the lower Conveniences 
floors of some of the buildings — so-called "offices with all modern conveniences." "*■ Sunlight 
Modem conveniences are a {xwr substitute for the ancient necessity of sunlight 
and fresh air. 

We are giving much needed attention to securing healthy conditions in the 
homes of the humblest citizen. It is high time. But his health is as much or more 
dependent on the kind of air he breathes during the eight hours of the day that he 
works, as during the eight hours of the night that he sleeps. There can be disease- 
breeding congestiott in an unventilated, sunless business office in a skyscraper as 
well as in the dark-room of a many-storied tenement. The housing of the working 
population at work is as important as the housing of the working population at home. 

The need of the limitation of skyscrapers, to protect public health, is recog- 
nized. A city that is not already seriously alfected by the disease should take 
vigorous measures to prevent it, notwithstanding the recognition that we freely give 
to the convenience of skyscrapers for the transaction of business. 

The further contraction of the disease will hamper the expansion of the business 
area. Downtown Minneapolis is not thickly built. If it were to be occupied as 
solidly as the laws of health permit, by buildings not over 126 feet in height, the area 
of the city shown by the accompanying plan within the first Ring, which will be- 
come the general business district, would accommodate many, many times the 
occupancy of this territory today. 

If such regulation is adopted, all the land within this buaness district will To Distribute 
share in a comparatively equitable distribution of values; otherwise, great valuations ' («««s Fairly 
may be concentrated, as along lower Broadway in New York. Justice demands 



Coariat 0/ N. Y. HtithU <4 B*i\dn<i Commition. 

EXCHANGE PLACE. NEW YORK CITY. 
Dark window! raquirinc tli« uH ol sleccric liibta, even at noon i 
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the avoidance of such concentration. Every owner of property in the business area 
is entitled to a share in values that find their ultimate foundation in the business 
activities of the entire city. 

Fortunately for American city life, skyscrapers are not proving good invest- 
ments. The lower stories, except the first and second, are being less and less sought 
by tenants. The upper stories are rented promptly, but the lower ones remain vacant, 
or can be let only at low rents, and so are becoming losses on the investment. 

An excellent report on "Limitation of Heights of Buildings,'' made by the Civic 
and Commerce Association of Minneapolis, to the text and illustrations of which we 
call the attention of every thoughtful Minneapolitan, quotes Mr. Frederick H. Bart- 
lett, head of one of the largest real estate firms of Chicago, as saying: 

"The tall building is responsible for raising ground value above the possi- 
bility of its earning power. * * * The skyscraper in Chicago is an eco- 
nomic and financial blimder." 



MONUMENTS. ADVERTISEMENTS OB FAILURES 

Lawson Purdy, Commissioner of Taxes and Assessments of New York 
City, has declared that none of the later skyscrapers in New York have proved 
to be money-makers; but on the contrary, they are all merely ^^monumentSy adver- 
tisements or failures. *****" "The immediate effect of the skyscraper is to 
limit the number of buildings needed, and so depreciate the value of property." 

The heavy death toll of each skyscraper during its construction is not published- 
If capitalists about to erect these Leviathans, could have brought before them the 
men who would be killed during their erection, whether the motive of their proposed 
construction were ''advertisement" or "monument,'' they would not be proceeded 
with. The community must act to end this cause of needless death. Men working 
on railroads, on ships or in mines face death or injury, but these industries are neces- 
sary — the erection of skyscrapers is not. 

The danger of a ''hot-blast conflagration'' to the inhabitants of skyscrapers 
has never been obviated. Fire-prevention experts deny that there is such a thing as 
a* fire-proof building; it is merely more or less fire-resisting. 

The introduction of skyscrapers brings congestion of traffic. Four twenty- 
story, ordinarily wide and deep buildings^ one on each comer of one intersection, 
will house about 12,000 people. They will attract about two and one-half times as 
many thousands more during business hours. Fair-sized towns are housed in them. 
And yet there is wonder that streets built to meet the demands of buildings four 
or five stories high and now called upon to serve skyscrapers, are inadequate. The 
Plymouth Building, of this city, alone handles over 20,000 people a day. The 
extreme congestion that results on some of the old streets is evidenced by Nassau 
Street, New York, which has had to be closed to vehicular traffic. In Chicago, 
there is not sufiicient downtown street space for the needs of trafiic today. 



Their Death 
Toll During 
Construction 



*Se» also Report of Heights of Building Commission to the Board of Estimate and Apportionment of New 
York City, pp. 19-21. 
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Prevent 



The comment of Vice-Mayor McAneny of New York City, that it would take 
subway trains of the highest capacity, run as closely together as practicable, thirty 
minutes to care for the daily population of the Woolworth Building alone, is a sufficient 
index to the effect of skyscrapers on a city's transportation system. 

It is unnecessary to pile up the indictments of the skyscrapers. The way to 
prevent them is to prevent them. A score or more of cities of the United States have 
already taken some action — ^as has Minneapolis*; but this city's ordinance is not 
sufficiently vigorous. The ordinance enacted in 1914 at the suggestion of the Minne- 
apolis Civic and Commerce Association contains a general limitation of twelve stories 
not exceeding 170 feet in total height. The housing code, admirable in other respects, 
enacted in 1916, does not change this. It is recommended that the maximiun 

*The Report of the "Heights of Buildings Commission" of New York City, gives the following figures on 
height limits in certain American and European cities — (Observe how much more radical European cities are): 



Baltimore 

Boston [1]: 
District A 
District B 

Buffalo [2] . 

Charleston 

Chicago 

Cleveland [1] . 

Erie [1] 

Indianapolis 

Los Angeles 

Manchester, N. H 

Milwaukee . 

New Orleans [1] 

Portland, Ore. 

Rochester [2] . 

Scranton 

Youngstown [1] 

Fort Wayne [1] 

Providence 

Salt Lake City 

Toronto [3] 

Washington, D. C: 

Pennsylvania Avenue 
Business Streets [4] 
Residence Streets [6] 

Seattle .... 
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Not to exceed 2i times width of widest street. 
Not to exceed 4 times average least dimension. 
Not to exceed 5 times least dimension at base. 
Not to exceed street width plus 20 feet. 

An intermediate height between 60 feet and 85 feet on streets over 70 feet wide 
of street minus 10 feet; 60 feet on streets from 60 to 70 feet wide; and street 
feet wide. 

European Cities 

Aix-la-Chapelle 

Berlin 

Bremen 

Cologne 

Dresden 

Dusseldorf 

Edinburgh . 

Frankfort 

Halle . 

Hanover . 

Leipzig . 

London 

Lubeck 

Paris 

Rome 

Stockholm 

Vienna 

Zurich 



— height not to exceed width 
width on streets less than 60 
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be not over 125 feet, which is the maximum allowed in Boston and Scranton; and that 
this maximum be permitted only within the Inner Ring Street recommended by this 
Report; elsewhere, the maximum should be eighty feet. 

The constitutionality of laws dividing the city into such zones, with different 
regulations in each zone, has been definitely upheld by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in Welsh vs. Swasey, 214 U. S. 91, where the similar districting of Boston 
was attacked. 

Section 4 of the Minneapolis ordinance provides very properly for towers 
to an imlimited height, but having an area not exceeding 25 per cent of the site. 

PROPOBTION OF OPEN SPACE PER LOT. 

Closely related to the matter of height regulation is that of the proportion 
of the lot that should be left unbuilt upon. Twenty-five per cent is the minimum 
that should be adopted ; and the greater the height of the building, the greater should 
be the percentage. In the case of flat buildings and apartment houses the Minne- 
apolis Housing Code of 1916 limits the occupation by such structures of a comer 
lot to 86 per cent and of an inside lot to 76 per cent of the entire lot area. This 
is good housing and good city planning, only if accompanied by a proportionate 
height limitation. 
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THE PARK SYSTEM. AS PROPOSED IN 1888 AND AS EXISTING IN 1913. 

DrMUn after dremm of a feneration ago ia mvcb leM than the reality of today. The dreams of today will no 1 

aetuality a generation henoe. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

PARKS, PLAYGROUNDS AND PART PAYMENT OF THE PURCHASE 

PRICE OF PUBLIC HEALTH 



"If you have faith in the future greatness 
of your city, do not shrink from securing, while 
you may, such areas as will be adequate to the 
wants of such a city. Do not be appalled at 
the thought of appropriating lands, which seem 
now too costly, simply because they are far 
out of proportion to your present wants. Look 
forward for a century and think what will be 
their wants. They will have wealth enough 
to purchase all that money can buy, but all 
their wealth cannot purchase a lost opportunity 
or restore natural features of grandeur and 
beauty, which would then possess priceless 
value and which you can preserve for them, if 
you will but say the word and save them from 
the destruction which certainly awaits them 
if you fail to utter it.'' 

— H. S. Cleveland, 
of Minneapolis, 1883. 



In this broad spirit, the City of Minneapolis in 1883, with a population of 

50,000 initiated the acquisition of its present water-park system, covering, by the 

end of 1914, 3,813 acres of park land, including therein 52 miles of drives, in parks 

and parkways. 

Dreams 
The same broad spirit, the same recognition that all the wealth of a century Surpassed 

hence cannot purchase lost opportunities call on the citizens of today to initiate a By Residts 
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system of larger outlying reservations, with much more numerous and better equipped 
playgrounds and small parks. The Grand Roimds must be surroxmded by the 
Greater Grand Roxmds. The outer parks must be supplemented by mimicipal forests. 

Minneapolis has 
surpassed in realization 
the suggestion of a system 
made by H. S. Cleveland 
in 1883. It was not mere- 
ly a ^ries of imrelated 
parks that he recommend- 
ed, but parks linked by 
parkways into an organic 
whole — ^preceding by ten 
years the plan for the 
Metropolitan Park Sys- 
tem of Boston, conceived 
by Charles Elliot, and 
generally regarded as 
establishing the precedent 
for such comprehensive 
treatment of the park 
problem. 

American cities 
are apt to be staggered 
by the boldness of the 
conceptions of one gen- 
eration, only, in the next, 
to accept as an everyday 
fact an accomplishment 
far greater than that 
originally proposed. This 
has been particularly true 
of their parks. Great as 
was Elliot's dream of an 
Outer Park System for 
Boston, a greater area 
than he dared to suggest 
in 1893 was in public 
ownership in 1913. Dar- 
ing as was the plan for 
a pervasive, interior park 
system for Kansas City, published also in 1893, the reality today is rapidly 
approaching an area in parks and lengths of miles in parkways twice that decried 
as an iridescent fancy when it was promulgated. 




CoH/ieay Board 0/ Park CommiMiontra, Minnmpolia, 

FOUR LAKE PARKS LINKED BY WATERWAYS. 
There is literally no other Waterway System in the world like this. 
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So it has been with Minneapolis. A glance at the accompanying plans of 
the system prox>osed by Cleveland, and of the system thirty years later, will demon- 
strate the practical, result-getting force of a great ideal; for here again the fact today 
is far greater than what appeared to be only the suggestion of a viaon a gen^ation ago. 



THE BREATH 07 THE NORTHWEST. 



Minneapolis is today a city with a population of 375,000 people, nearly eight 
times larger than the city that conceived and undertook the creation of what is today 
the greatest water-park system of the world. If today's citizens are men of the 
same caliber, they will not hesitate to conceive, undertake and so cause the creation 
of a park syBtem far greater than exists today. 

Nor will they be boimd by, concerned over, or even conader the accidental, 
temporary, imaginary lines laid down by one legislature as the limits of the city. This 
community is Metropolitan Minneapolis. If the Census Bureau ignores even state 
lines in computations concerning 25 Metropolitan areas of the United States 
of which Minneapolis is one, it is useless to curtail recommendations to limits that 
the next legislature may enlarge, and a later legislature enlarge again. 



Th£ City 
Limits — 
Temporary 
And 
Negligible 
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PROPOSED PARK RESERVATION SYSTEM. 
The same rorwiBhl Ihal yMterdsy planned and began Ihe park system of today dLclalca the planning and bpgini 
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PUBUC HEALTH IS PURCHASABLE. 

The cause of parks is often confounded with the cause of municipal beauty. 
They largely create that beauty, and that is an all-sufficient reason for their own 
creation. But the cause of public parks is the cause of public health. 

"Public health is purchasable." This is the singularly striking statement 
of the Chief of the Bureau of Health of an eastern city. 

"Public Health is purchasable." That fact ought to be blazoned every week 
at the head of our great daily newspapers. 

"Public health is purchasable" — a city can buy public health. Public health 
means not only a lowered death rate, and longer lives, but greater vitality to those 
who continue to live. A few years ago in New York City the death rate was 22 per 
thousand, due to many causes, chief among them the lack of expenditure of public 
money on health measures. This death rate has now been reduced to about 14 per 
thousand. Of every 22 persons who died in New York fifteen years ago, eight 
were sacrificed through the failure of the public authorities to spend money on the 
things that promote and protect public health. 

"Public health is purchasable." What is the purchase price? It is not the 
price of remedies. It is not the price of curing diseases already contracted. It is 
not the price of prescriptions. 

What is the cost of preserving men and women, boys and girls and babies 
from needless death on the one hand and from needless sickness and inefficiency on 
the other? It is the cost of preventive measures. It is the price of prevention of 
disease that brings inefficiency and of disease that brings death. 

The Medical Officer of Toronto states : 

"The United States and Canada are squandering $200,000,000 annually 
on patent medicines, and are spending less than $6,000,000 on public 
health and prevention of disease." 

The purchase price of public health is the price of the acquisition of play- 
grounds, the creation of parks, the building of boulevards, the opening of streets, 
the construction of adequate sewerage and sewage disposal systems, the creation 
of a clean, well-kept city of sunshine, outdoors and indoors, in the home and in the 
workshop. Open spaces have well been called the "city's lungs." City Planning 
aims, first and foremost, at the creation of a healthy city. It aims at securing public 
health through public preventive measures. 

PARKS, HOUSING AND COUNTRY WEEKS. 

The park, parkway and playground propaganda is supplemental to many 
others. The object of the housing movement is to secure fresh au* within the house. 
But fresh air within the house is impossible unless there is fresh air without the 
house, and parks, parkways and playgrounds provide the latter, 

The country-week associations throughout America aim to take the city child 
to the country for one or two weeks every year. The park boards aim to bring the 
country to the city child fifty-two weeks of the year. 



The Purchase 
Price of 
Public Health 



Fresh Air 
Within and 
Without 
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There are many kinds of parks which shade into one another; and individual 
parks change from one class to another as their surroundings change. An informal 
city park may become a formal park, finally developing into the most formal kind 
of plaza. 



PROPOSED RESERVATION SYSTEM. 

The outer park system of yesterday is the boundaiy park system of today; 
it will be the interior park system tomorrow. 

A plan is presented showing great reservations in outlying areas, indicating 
their general location rather than their precise boundaries. These should be acquired 
imder any circumstances. But the passage of the Act of the Legislature of 1915 to 
enable cities to acquire forest reservations is of immediate value and should be used 
at once. 

The Boston Park system, running into thirty-eight governmental units, covers, 
all told, over 16,000 acres of parks, including the Blue Hills Reservation, ova* 4,800 
acres in extent, the largest park of the kind in the United States. 

Chicago has recently established a Forest Preserve District, the reservations 
suggested on the Plan of Chicago amounting to from 50,000 to 60,000 acres. The 
bill to create the Commission has been passed. European cities, especially Vienna, 
have created Forest Belts which serve the same purpose. The Viennese present and 
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proposed area is 15,000 acres. The total area of the proposed forest reserves within 
a radius of ten miles of the center of Berlin is 75,000 acres. The Grunewald Forest, 
for example, but 4 or 5 miles from the City's heart, is over 10,000 acres in extent. 

The outer reservations for Minneapohs should, of course, be supplemented by 
parkway-connecting links to produce a co-ordinated, systematic, comprehensive 
development. 

Linking these outer areas with the center of the City will be the River Embank- 
ments; and a special feature will be Nicollet Island Park. Owing to the impor- 
tance of each of these proposals, a separate chapter is devoted to them. 



UISSIS8IPPI PARK AND THE SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 

CENTRAL OPEN SPACES NEEDED. 

In addition to the outer parks and parkways, there should be a much more 
adequate system of small open spaces, to be developed as neighborhood resting places 
or as playgrounds as the necessities of each individual location demand. 

In the preliminary report of the Minneapolis Civic Commission published 
in 1910, it was remarked that a comparison of the parks of Minneapolis within a 
one-mile radius of the City's center, with those of other cities, was less to the ad- 
vantage of Minneapolis than such a comparison within a three-miles' radius; and it 
was added: 

"It is therefore proposed in the center of the City to supply wherever 
feasible, additional small parks and space them as much as possible around 
the center in touch with the circuit road. 

"Additional playground parks in the City will also be needed, and they 
should be located with reference to the public schools and to Uie main 
avenues wherever existing or proposed." 
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90% of 
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Mischief is 
Misdirected 
Play 
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PROPOSED PLAYGROUNDS. 

A plan of the Board of Park Commissioners is published herewith, showing 
present and proposed playgroimd facilities. The playground area under their charge 
has shown a steady 
increase from 1906, 
when 4^ acres were 
devoted for the first 
time to this form of 
recreation, to 1914, 
when 47 acres were 
soused. Nine super- 
vised playgrounds 
are now in operation 
and some playground 
expenses have been 
undertaken in other 
parks. The follow- 
ing statements con- 
tained in the last re- 
port of the Board of 
Park Commissioners 
are heartily indorsed : 

'The playground 
situation is con- 
stantly demanding 
more attention. 
Statistics fully 
bear out the state- 
ment that play- 
groimds properly 
conducted under 
supervision have 
a tremendous 
influence in direct- 
ing along right 
lines the activities 
of young people 
and eventually 
helping to make 
them better citi- 
zens * * *. The 
summary of our 
Playgroimd Super- 
visor's complete 
and comprehen- 
sive report is: 

''First: That we must give more supervision to our present playgrounds. 
"Second: That more and better equipment is required for the 44 (47) acres of 




THE INNER PARK PLAN AS PROPOSED IN 1910. 

The extension of the river drives northward from Nicollet Avenue Bridge should be 

begun without delay. 
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playgrounds now in service, and for as many more acres as can be made avail- 
able through the present possesmona of the Board. 

"Third: That in order to give such playground facilities to all parts of the 
city where they are needed, special sntes must be selected and the necessary 
lands acquired and equipped. 

In congested 
centers, the super- 
vision of play appears 
to be a necessity. But 
it is very important to 
accent the opportoni^ 
of the child to initiate 
his own play. "Direct- 
ed I^y" is to some 
extent self-contradic- 
toiy. If the men and 
women of the next gen- 
eration are to be self-re- 
liant they must learn 
self-reliance m theu- 
childhood; if they are 
to possess initiative 
they must learn to 
initiate during the 
most imaginative 
period of their lives 
— during their child- 
hood. 
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PLAN OF A CHICAGO RECREATION __ 
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In choosing Hc^-o^rt 
locations for play- PUxygroanda 
grounds, it is well to 
keep in mind the 
different kinds of 
services they may 
give. Half-acre or 
acre playgrounds, for 
the little children, 
should supplement 
the playground 
covering a full city 
block, as well as the 
larger playfields. 
Every child should 
be within five 
minutes of some 
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place where he can play and grow and expand in safety. The larger playfields 
should not be over a mile apart. 

PABKS AND TRAFFIC. 

In locating new parks, whether small, medium or large, urban, suburban or 
rural, effective appreciation of the requirements of through traffic should be shown. 
Where already located so as to impede traffic, the wise park enthusiast will be the first 
to seek the best method of conducting that traffic through the park, whether it be 
vehicular or foot traffic. Parks ought to be placed so as to be directly in the line of 
foot traffic, BO that their effect may be felt, morning and evening, by working men and 
women going to or from their work. 



mrttf al Ut. Fr*itk K—tUi. 
■Mar af'-Uadrm CUf Plasmln* 
Hf H«7alnH-a." 



THE CHARLOTTE NBtTRG BRIDGE OVER THE SPREE, BERLIN. 



Parks Shouid There is nothing unusually permanent in the way a park is laid out. Trees 

T^ ^'i"^ ought not to be disturbed, if they can be avoided; but a park will best serve the com- 

aZ^f mxmity if its lay-out is made to vary with the varying needs of successive generations. 

There should be no hesitancy in providing a means for carrying all kinds of 
traffic through a park. If a street is blocked by a park, it should be opened through 
it, not as a street but as a park drive. That is a point often lost sight of in discussions 
of projects of this kind. A park bisected by a street with sidewalks and ciu-bs laid 
out as though buildings fronted on it, may be severely injured. But when such a 
street reaches the park, the sidewalks can be deflected away from the roadway, 
like other park walks, general directness being maintained. The roadway can be 
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considerably narrow- 
ed because space for 
standing vehicles 
(necessary where 
buildings abut on the 
thoroughfare) is alto- 
gether unnecessary 
where the roadway 
passes through a park. 
The lines of the road- 
way can be given the 
curvii^E character of 
many park drives 
without appreciably 
increasing the length 
to be traversed. All 
of this has a bearing 
on both new and old 
parks. The open space 
will not be reduced in 
the slightest. Hasten- 
ing business men will 
be cheered by the sight 
of the park, instead 
of irritated by the 
delay caused by it; 
and the park propa- 
ganda will consequent- 
ly benefit. 



Hulldino between Lyiidale Atu 
— 1 1- 'j profrwa of mllutloa 



SELBCnON OF PARK ABEAS. 



WeU Selected 
Park System 

The pCTcentage of the area of a city that should be given to parks and play- Requires Less 
grounds is generally put at 10. But it will necessarily vary with the individual Ground 
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Monuments 
More 
Enduring 
Than Stone 
or Bronze 



city, depending on topography, character of the population and other factors. A 
wellselected park system will require less total area than one badly selected. For 
instance, one park of 3,000 acres will give much less social service to the community 
than 30 parks of 100 acres each. Of course, both great reservations, where sight 
and sound of city annoyances can be obliterated, as well as the smaller areas, are 
necessary, but they must be chosen with skill. 

CERTAIN PARKWAYS TOO NARROW. 

The Grand Roimds are about completed in length — ^not in width. At a num- 
ber of places, thoroughfares only 100 feet wide are denominated parkways. They 
may deserve the name today. But when the solid city reaches out to them, they will 
necessarily become circumferential highways — ^an exceedingly valuable use, — ^but 
they will cease to be parked-ways. If they are to retain the latter character, upwards 
of double that width should be given to them now. It is not necessary to develop 
the entire width all at once, but the rights-of-way should be secured, thereby fore- 
stalling the erection of buildings upon the required strips of ground. 

TRIANGULAR GRBEN SPOTS. 

The small triangular intersections offer excellent opportunities for public- 
spirited action by philanthropic citizens. A small simi will secure for all time one 
of these little green spots which add to the attractiveness and openness of the City 
beyond all proportion to their diminutive size. Such a park is the most permanent 
kind of a memorial and will outlast monuments in stone or bronze, doing good and 
giving cheer to otiiers every day for centuries. No better memorial can be created. 

The City has done well in securing some thirty triangles among its list of 98 
parks and parkways of all kinds. The development of each invites carefully dif- 
ferentiated treatment, because of theu* varjdng outlines; and the spice of variety is 
needed in municipal life, as well as in individual life. 



PARKS AND ADJACENT LAND VALUES. 



The economic justification of parks from the financial point of view — ^though 
no such justification is needed — ^is found in the increased valuations of property in 
then* neighborhood. Numerous examples are obtainable. We cite but a few. 

Nelson P. Lewis, Chief Engineer of the Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
of New York City, reports: 

"During the sixteen years following the laying out of Central Park the 
average increase in the assessed value of real estate in other parts of the 
then City of New York was about 100 per cent, while in the three wards 
then adjoining the new park the increase was approximately 800 per 
cent." 
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The effect of the recently created Kansas City parks and parkways is equally 
notable. We quote from a report of the Park Board: 

"The figures given in this report, collected by the Board's accountant, 
show the powerful influence which the establishmait of our boulevards 
has had upon land values. On Benton Boulevard, upon which the 
abutting property has responded in a less degree in increments of value 
than on any other boulevard of the City, it is shown conclusively that 
the increase in value has been more than 183 per cent since the establish- 
ment of the boulevard, and that after deducting the cost to the property 
owner of every class of improvements with which this frontage has been 
assessed, and deducting also the average increase of land values through- 
out the entire district, which includes increments due to this and other 
park improvements in the same district, we have a clear net profit, demon- 
strably due to the boulevard, of approximately 44 per cent. But upon 
other boulevards, notably Armour, Gladstone, Linwood, Gillhara Road 
and the Paseo, the land gain has been from 200 to 500 per cent, the 
greater portion of it being directly attributable to the establishment 
of the boulevards." 



AT N1UE3, FRANCE. 
Ev*ry dty ■hould h*va 
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Mr. Charles W. Leavitt, of New York, has recently compiled the following 
figures of lots fronting on parks as compared with those next adjacent, the first figure 
giving the former and the second the latter: 



WaahinKton Square, N. Y North $1,200 

WaahinBton Square East 1,100 

Waahington Square South 1,000 

Waahington Square West 1.100 

Union Square North 3,300 

Union Square Eaat 3,500 

Union Square .South 4,100 

Union Square West 4,500 

Madison Square North 4,800 

Mftdiaon Square East 6,000 

Madison Square .South 6,000 

Madison Square . West . .10,000 

Gramercy Park\ Resi- ■ North 1,800 

Gramercy Park > den- East . 1,600 

Gramercy Park) tisl South 1,600 

Gramercy Park (Business) . , West 1,600 

Central Park North 760 

Central Park (at 110th Street East 1,200 

Central Park {at 59th Street) East 11.000 

Central Park South 4.000 

Central Park (at 110th Street) West 1,200 

Central Park (at 59th Street) West 2,000 



Eighth Street i 91 

Green Street & 

W. Third Street 6' 

Sixth Avenue 7 

Eighteenth Street 2,2i 

Lexiiq^on Avenue 1,7 

Thirteenth Street 1,6( 

Fifth Avenue 3,6i 

Twenty-seventh Street 2,8i 

Fourth Avenue 3,6' 

Twenty-second Street. ... 2,51 

Sixth Avenue 3,5i 

Twenty-second Street 1,2' 

Third Avenue 1,01 

Nineteenth Street l,2i 

Fourth Avenue 3,4( 

111th Street 6( 

110th Street & Madison Avenue 6( 

69th Street & Madison Avenue 3,41 

W. 58th Street 3.01 

Manhattan Street T< 

Columbus Avenue 1.4i 



The remarkable power of parks in maintaining the values of abutting property 
though surrounded by a blighted district has been demonstrated in connection witii 
the presentation of the plan for the Sixth Avenue Axis. 



FOUNTAINS AT VERSAILLES, FRANCE. 

PABK LANDS AND MIJNICIPAL CBBDIT. 



Municipal bonds are issued on the general credit of cities, and especially on 
their taxing power; nevertheless the value of property to which they hold title has a 
bearing on the marketabitity of the bonds. It is becoming a more and more accepted 
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principle in municipal financing that municipal improvements — additions to the 
municipal plant— when not paid for by property specially benefited, should be paid 
for out of capital account, which is composed of the money received from bond issues 
while all other expenses are met out of current income. Of all the improvements 
that a city makes, parks and the public rights-of-way we call streets alone steadily 
increase in value ; all others decrease. Hence investments in park land form solid 
foundations for municipal credit. If for 

no other reason than their steady increase 

in value, liberal expenditure on their 
acquisition is a wise policy. 



Parks and 

RightS'Of-Way 

Appreciate; 

Other Public 

Works 

Depreciate 



FOREIGN APPBECIATION OF AMERICAN 
PARK SYSTEMS. 

We have much to learn of Euroxre 
in city planning matters, but Europe may 
also learn of us; and this is recognized 
abroad, especially in regard to park 
systems, as shown by a paper in The Town 
Planning Review* published by the De- 
partment of Civic Design of the Univer- 
sity of Liverpool, a city-planning Depart- 
ment endowed by Leva*, the foimder of 
Port Sunlight. The writer of the paper, 
Professor S. D. Adshead, after referring 
to the contributions of different nations 
to the actual practice of city planning, 
and after stating that the chief contribu- 
tion, almost the only contribution— 
potentially great as that contribution is 
— of the English is the garden city and 
garden subiu'b idea, continues: 



MINNEHAHA FALLS IN WINTER. 



"The American contribution, in contrast to the English, has been brilliantly 
disciu^ve. • * * The scientific proviaon of recreation is America's 
most concrete achievement and it has taken the form of the workmg up 
of parks, playgrounds and open spaces into an organized system. * * * 
In this connection America has advanced ahead of any European country. 
The subject is divided into two sections: the provisions of parks and play- 
grounds in proportion to population, and the linking of them up together 
into a system and to the country by means of circumferential and radial 



'Intenutional Contributions to the Study of Town Planning and City OrKanizatior 
July, 1913. 



By S. D. Adshead 
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"There ia also the intensive use of open spaces, in which the utmost pos- 
sible value is extracted from them, as exampled in the playgrounds and 
neighborhood centers of Chicago, Milwaukee and other towns. The 
old conception of a mere passive open space is here shown to be only the 
beginning of its full possibihties. There is also viable a gradation in 
the character of the open spaces. There are, for example, those near the 
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center in the form of small playgrounds and formal town gardens — the 
Luxembourg Gardens of Paris, and the Pare, Brussels, illustrate this 
type. There is then, further out, the great Town Park, still highly 
artificial in its layout; the Prater at Vienna and the Bois de la Cambre 
at Brussels are typical examples of this. Finally, there are the Nature 
Reserves or stretches of open country left in their natural state, but pre- 
vented from being spoiled by any buildings. The wooded hills round 
Vienna and the Foret de Soignes at Brussels are admirable European 
examples of the Nature Reserve; but although Vienna and Brussels, 
and other EmiDpean towns, possess to a more or less extent these types, 
in no instance can they be seen definitely joined together in the same 
way as at Boston, which represents the highest achievement in this 
direction — the Metropolitan Park System extending over 38 neigh- 
boring cities and townships, and including 15,000 acres of parks and 25 
miles of parkways." 
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WHAT AN ADEQUATE PABK SYSTEM MEANS. 

What an adequate system of open space means to a community has never 
been better put than in the following quotation from the Tenth Annual Report of 
The City Parks Association of Philadelphia, written by Walter C. Douglas, Jr., Esq.: 
"From almost every point of view, an adequate park system appears to 
be a city's gain. It creates an attraction for all classes. It adds to the 
beauty of a oily, influencii^ those who have acquired wealth to remain, 
or drawing them to it. It cultivates public taste. It promotes health. 
It furnishes fresher air. Its trees absorb the poisonous gases and purify 
the atmosphere. It extends the opportunity for rational enjoyment, 
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particularly for the children of the poor. The exuberance of youth 
will find a vent, innocent if circumstances favor, harmful if they do not. 
'Play,' according to Froebel, 'is the normal occupation of the child, 
through which he begins to perceive moral relations.* Too often the 
street or gutter is his only playground. Forbidden by the police to play 
games, innocent in themselves, but unfit for the public street, a spirit of 
hostility is engendered between the children and the guardians of public 
order, and, with the growth of this enmity, ball tossing and other trivial 
offenses of youth develop in course of time into the graver crimes of 
manhood. Nor must the value of open spaces as a quietii^, reformative 
power in the case of adults be lost sight of. It is recognized that what- 
ever furnishes innocent recreation and amusement exerts a potent 
influence in checking crime, and the public sqtutre and playground must 
be given prominent places among the agencies favorably affecting the 
moral condition of society. Add to these considerations the imusually 
permanent value of this form of investment, the comparatively little 
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management it requires, its freedom from all pauperizing or otherwise 
objectionable influences, and you have assuredly a form of philanthropic 
enterprise deserving * * * the cordial support of every public spirited 
citizen/' 



THB BREATH OV THE NORTHWEST. 



A GOKGBOU8 OPPORTUNITY— HISSED POR LACK OP PROPER SCENIC BOULEVARD. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE BIYEB FRONTS, THE BIVER BBII>GES AND NICOLLET ISLAND 

American cities have neglected the opportunities of their water-fronts with a 
regularity equalled only by that with which European cities have accepted theirs. 

Foreign cities receive annually a la^e income from riparian properties, because An Untouched 
of the very h^h class development that crowds to the water-front, resulting in high Municipal 
taxable real estate values. American cities receive but little income because the ^^ Mine 
water-front values are low— the contiguous territory being frequently occupied by 
slums. 

This is an economic loss that is without excuse. 

The taxable values gained by European cities through the architectural treat- 
ment of their water-front — and frequently it might be called the sculptural treatment, 
as in the case of the Embankments of the Seine in Paris — are suggested by the experi- 
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ence of London with the Thames Embankment constructed, during the reign of Queen 
Victoria, between the years of 1850 and 1875, at the cost of $12,000,000. The 
following quotation from "London in the Reign of Victoria"*: — 

"The msot important improvement, perhaps, is the construction of the 
Thames Embankment. * * * Napoleon is reported to have said if 
ever he reigned over England he would make two embankments, north 
and south, and so make London a grand city. * * * 



THE SEINE EMBANKMENTS, PARIS. 

"The Embankment from Blackfriars to Westminster was authorized Side Products 

by the act of 1862. The total area of ground reclaimed from the river, Of the Thames 

and previously covered with offensive mud-banks, was 37J acres. Of Embankments 

tins area the carriage-way and foot-way occupy 19 acres. A space of 
about 10 acres is covered by ^irdens and ornamental grounds devoted 
to the public use, and the remainder became the property of the Crown, 
of the Societies of the Inner and Middle Temple, and of other adjacent 
land owners. 

*By G. L. Gomme, SUtUtic>l Officer of the London County Cound). 
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"Then the Albert Embankment, on the south bank, was constructed, 
length of 5,200 feet being completed in 1869 at a cost of £1,014,525. 



C™rf«^ d/ tt* Cvmmttcial Club of Ckiai 



"The ground available for building after the formation of the Embank- 
ment, and consisting of about 8| acres between Westminster and Lambeth 
Bridges, was sold to the Governors of St. Thomas Hospital, who erected 
the extensive and imposing range of buildings, which, overlooking the 
river opposite the Houses of the Lords and Commons, forms one of the 
most prominent architectural features in that part of London. Some 
small pieces of ground remaining were inclosed and laid out as gardens." 
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It must be recollected that these figures concern a central water-front. Amer- The Outer 
ican cities, Minneapolis and St. Paul among them, have done well in presaring as River Parks 
parks outlying portions of their water-fronts. 

Riverside Park should be extended all along both sides of the river until it 
has been carried well past St. Paul. And north of Minneapolis, park strips on both 
sides should continuously line the river for many miles. 



K DETAIL OF THE PROPOSED MINNEAPOLIS WATER-FRONT AT SIXTH AVENin: SOUTH. 



THE OPFOBTUNITIES OP MINNEAPOLIS. 

While American cities lead the world in their general park systems, they 
have failed to take advantage of the opportunities of their central water-fronts. 
The opportunities of Minneapolis are of the best. The development of the buaness 
area for elevators and factories of great magnitude can be made to give an imposing 
riparian effect — ^but it must be handled with consummate skill. Often the finest 
effects are produced where apparently the most insurmountable obstacles are en- 
countered. 

Attention should be g^ven to the water-front, with the keen realization that 
the city's economic future depends, not on any half-hearted, half-way measures, 
but on securing a completely succesrful water-front development. 
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THE PLAN NOW PRESENTED. 

A PUm of It is recommended that a series of low-level and high-level drives on each side 

p^^^'^t!^^ of the River be constructed from the present northern terminus of Riverside Park 
t^ossibuuies ^ ^ point where they will join with the river parks proposed for both sides of the 

River north of the center of the City, with park embankments following their routes. 
The perspective view published herewith shows how possible the realization of this 
entire suggestion is. A series of "ramps" will lead at various points from the low- 
level to the high-level drives. The upper drives on each side will be at an elevation 
above the railroad tracks, connecting with all street bridges. The lower drives will 
afford direct access to the River, and will pass under all the railroads. On the east 
bank the upper drive will run directly over the railroads for some distance. 

As stated in the Preliminary Report: 

''It is possible to reclaim for public use and in part for business use the 
islands lying below the Falls and that part of the east bank mainland; 
to put both banks in fine order and to create a way around the milling 
district along the West river bank. 

'Third Avenue should be connected along the River with 10th Avenue So. 
This can be done at the present level of the streets and carried around the 
mills, but the difficulties would be very great, and there would also be 
many other objections. Whether this is done or not, the railway structure 
and everything in connection with it should be rebuilt and carried on con- 
crete supports, ample allowance for opening being made for the milling 
sluices. The more feasible way of getting around is to descend on 3rd Ave- 
nue to the Mill Company's grounds l5ring opposite 6th Avenue, crossing 
the main entrance sluice by means of a low bridge and following a line east 
of the present shore line; thence south along the Mill Company's grounds 
under the Stone Arch Bridge to a bridge crossing the main tail race of the 
mills to the west bank, and then south on an incline to the 10th Avenue 
Bridge approach. At the same time a roadway would be carried along 
the River edge to the park land and docks proposed on the Flats, thence 
to climb the hills adjoining Riverside Park and to join the upper roadway. 

"The shore line and a small part of the Mill Company's land may become 
public grounds, and a bridge connecting Spirit Island with it built, the 
latter island becoming a park. The 10th Avenue Bridge and approach 
should be raised and the railway tracks lowered to pass under it. These 
tracks should then connect on easy grades with the tracks east of the 
mills with the Union Station site. 

"This problem, which presents great possibilities, demands a careful 
study, for the River should be regarded not only as of economic value, 
but as a great civic asset in its possibilities of enjoyment by the people." 
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THE GREATEST OF ALL GREAT 



fPORTUNlTIES OP UINNEAPOLIS. 



VIEW OF THE WATER-FRONT AT BUDA-PE8TH. 



VIEW OP THE WATER-FRONT AT BUDA-PESTH. 



STRUCTURAL VIEW OF VIENNA'S WATER-FRONT. 
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THE COMBINED DOCK AND PROMENADE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF THE ANTWERP WATEK-FRONT. 
Such provWou [or direct traulir ol marchudiH from rmll to 
watar *Dd vice vem hive been teasnlly pravidftd In Eurapein 



IN OTHER CITIES. 

The plans and sections published herewith surest the opportunities that have 
long been neglected. Other cities of America are awakening to similar chances. 



THE WATER-FRONT PROPOSED FOR ST. LOUIS. 



Toronto is spending $18,000,000 on a water-front development, partly commercial, 
partly non-commercial. Boston has completed the Charles River Embankment, 
the first of its kind actually built in America. Many other cities of the United 
States are laying plans for similar developments. 
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THB RAILROADS AND RIVBB EEOBANKMBNTS. 

The failure of North American cities to realize the possibilities of their water- 
fronts is to be ascribed to their occupation by railroads. Yet this is an insufficient 
excuse. Two great 
transcontinental rail- 
roads have their ter- 
mini under the south 
side of the Seine 
Embankments. Lon- 
don's first under- 
ground is located, 
four tracks wide, 
under the Thames 
Embankment. A 
view published here- 
with shows the smoke 
vents for the railroad 
line under the Vienna 
Embankment. If 
European cities have 

not hesitated to roof detail view of the Minneapolis waterway teruikal. 

over their railroads 

and construct boulevards on top, especially when those railroads were steam trans- 
portation systems, American cities should not hesitate to do as much, especially 
when the day of electrified railroad systems, at least within city limits, is at hand. 
South The opportunities of Minneapolis sljongly suggest, at different points, the 

American development at Buda- 

t^i'ies Pesth, Algiers and 

Pau. Much of the 
river-way develop- 
ment of Europe is 
modern. That of 
South America is 
contemporaneous. * • 
The cities of South 
America have secured 
a long lead over us in 
this respect. The 
beauty of the watei^ 
front of Rio Janemj is 
unequalled by that of 
any city of North 
America today. 
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<X>HMEBCIAL RIVEB FBONT DEVELOPMENT. 

Minneapolis is at the head of navigation of the Mississippi. That navigation 
can be greatly stimulated. For a river port situated so far inland, one of the best of 
attractions for water-borne traffic is the adequacy of facilities for transfer of goods 
from land to water transportation, and vice-versa. Illustrations of electrically 
controlled devices for a direct transfer from rail to steama- are the best advertisements 
for business an inland port can publish. This fact has been recognized by St. 
Louis, where a report on the water-front states: 

"The cost of getting freight to and from the boats is sufficient to more 
than overcome the di£ference between water rates and railway rates. 
And the only way that traffic can be restored to the river is by modem 
terminals and such (terminal) facilities for the loading and unloading 
of boats." 

Vigorous steps to secure all the available river-way traffic for Minne- 
apolis are under way and ^ould be prosecuted persistently. 



Cturltn 1^ B. Awtim HaUimaK. 

COM UBRCIAL AND NON-COM UBRCIAL USES AND FACIUTIBS OF THE EMBANKMENTS IN DUSSELDORF. 
Why Dot In UluiwpollBT 
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TIIE BLOT OF TIIE RIVER RRIDGES. 

A Delrwmd Wifh. but two or three exceptions, the bridges over the Mississippi are a 

An Assrf positive impediment to the City's advance. They ought to be a civic asset. 

If Paris wCTe so inflicted, would any citizen of Minneapolis visit the Seine? 
People go to cities famous for beautiful bridges— not cities burdened with ugly ones. 
Evay bridge of Minneapolis, whether of railroad or city, whether over water or 
street, should be a positive addition to the appearance of the City. 

The ugliness of the Mississippi River bridges ruins the scenic value and hence 
diminishes the money-attracting power of St. Anthony Falls. 



MONROE STREET BRIDGE, SPOKANE. 

The beauty of a bridge consists not in ornament, in massive lamp posts, in 
provision of never-to-be-used stone benches, but in line, in mass, in design. Arnold 
W. Brunn^, well said that "civic art does not consist in tying pink ribbons around 
lamp posts"; and Raymond Unwin varies it thus: "Civic art is too often unda^tood 
to consist in twining our lamp posts with wriggling acanthus leaves or dolphins' tails, 
and our buildings with meaningless bunches of fruit and flowers tied up with impossible 
stone ribbons." 

Some years ago in New York, a bridge across the East River was to be erected 
at a cost of about $20,000,000. The deagn — or rather the drawings according to 
which the bridge was to be erected — had been chosen. The movement that was 
struggling along under the handicap of that misleading phrase "the city-beautiful," 
was making some progress despite its nickname, and it was decided that about 2\% 
of beauty was desirable and a firm of architects was employed to paste or tack 
$500,000 worth of beauty to the structure. The architects accepted the work, but 
when they had the contract in their pockets, promptly threw the drawings into the 
waste basket and compelled the entire structure to be designed anew. 
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The architect should be working with the engineer from the beginning. It is 
extraordinary how often the engineering structure, the mere utility design, is dearer than 



LORIMER AVENUE BRIDGE, PITTSBUaCU. 



the architectural, the beauty and utility design. It has been the experience of the 
Municipal Art Commissions of the cities of the United States that their recom- 
mendations have resulted in reduced cost. In one city, railroad engineers had 



CONNECTICUT AVENUE BRIDGE. WASHINGTON. 



devised a heavy steel truss bridge, uglier than anything in its neighborhood, to carry 
a two-track line across a principal sljeet, and the Company had obtained a municipal 
grant of authority for its erection. But the design was submitted to a newly ap- 
pointed Municipal Art Commission, with the result that a three-arch concrete struc- 
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ture, handsomer than anything in the neighborhood, is now completed. And the 
Chief Engineer of the Railroad Company has admitted that the bridge cost somewhat 
less than the truss-bridge would have cost. 
Dislike or 

Good-WiU; And this was only the direct cost. The indirect cost in the loss of the good- 

Wkick Pays? will of the commimity that woxUd have been caused by the eyesore was not rrferred 







THE THIRD AVENDE BRIDGE, UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 
medwl aUniUrd for tU tutun htUfet oUI b* turnuhsd by thi* einllenUr da^nad 



PAULIN'8 KILL. N. Y.. CONCRETE VIADUCT. 



A RAILROAD VIADDCT AT PARIS. 
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to by the Chief Engineer — nor the gain in good-will resulting from the improvement 
of the neighborhood by the Railroad Company's new bridge. 

INTBB-CITY COMPFirnON AND THE HANDICAP OF UGLY BBIDGES. 

While such expmences are usual, even were the reverse the case, no city could 
aiford the handicap of ugly bridges. Competition between cities is too keen. There 
are too many rivals for the leadership of the Northwest, too many cities strenuously 



THE WELL-DESIGNED NICOLLET AVENUE BHIDGE. 
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endeavoring to outstrip their sisters, for Minneapolis to suffer an avoidable crippling 
of her progress. It is folly not to metamorphose a hindrance into a help, an obstruct- 
ive clog into a constructive force. 



PARISIAN BRIDGES OVER THE SEINE. 
rith an equal dttmnlnatloa to let evary b«ii«At 

No city is without power in this matter. The Mayor may give to an Art Com- 
mission power to advise upon all designs of bridges and a veto power ought to be 
given directly by Act of the Legislature. 

The standard lately set by the Third Avenue bridge should always be main- 
tained. 

In all cities of the world a central bridge ovct a river is seized upon to create 
a great civic monimient, commemorative of important historic events. Special 
bridges are designed for special locations. The Sixth Avenue Bridge should be the 
greatest ornament of the Mississippi from its source to its mouth. 

NICX>IXET ISLAND 

The manifest destmy of Nicollet Island is to be a park. 

Its past history and its present use evidence the fact that it is not permanently 
desirable for residence or business purposes. But its location is ideal for recreation 
purposes. 
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It is not at the center of the City, but near it. It is not in the business district, An Ideal Park 
but near it It does not interfere in any way with the transportation center Locaiwn 
and yet is within a stone's throw of it. 

It is already crossed by an important axis of the City, historically the most 
important, formed by Central Avenue which joins Nicollet and Hemiepin Avenues 
in the Station Plaza. The proposed prolongation of Park Avenue northward travers- 
ing the Station Plaza, crossing the River, passing over Nicollet Island, and connecting 
with University Avenue at Eighth Avenue North; and the river drives from the 
Northwest and Southeast, will make it easily accessible from every section of the 
City. 

No city has a greater opportunity. 



ISU^ND. LOOKING UNDER THE SIXTH AVENUE BRIDGE AS PROPOSED. 

THE PROPOSED DEVELOPMENT. 

The plans published herewith show the proposed treatment of the Island very 
completely. The exterior portion is intended for typical river embankment develop- 
ment, with a drive encircling it and connecting both with Central Avenue and with 
the prolongation of Park Avenue. Water-gardens, aquaria and similar features 
would naturally be added to it from time to time. 

The central portion is splendidly suited for a great stadium, large enough NkoUet 
indeed for an aeroplane field. Areas for aeroplanes to alight in must ultimately be Island and 
provided. The familiarity which is being g^ned with this form of transportation Aeroplanes 
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by the European War, will have unforeseen results when the brains now wasted on 
destruction are turned to construction- A centrally located aeroplane field will be 
of importance, and Nicollet Island could not be better placed for this purpose, with a 
natural means of approach for flying machines formed by the River valley in either 
direction. 

THE GREATEST PLAYFIELD. 

But irrespective of its use for aeroplanes, its availability as the greatest of all 
playgrounds cannot be over-emphasized. The quadrennial Olympic Games, last 
held at Stockholm, could well be held here, when they come to America in happier 
days. All sorts of outdoor sports could be provided for. The River on both sides 
invites river-swimming pools in summer, and inundated skating ponds in winter. 
Its possibilities for sports of all kinds are unsurpassed. 

The parking of Nicollet Island will be a splendid advertisement for Minne- 
apolis. Belle Island is the boast, — ^and a well-founded boast — of Detroit. But it 
is by no means so accessible as Nicollet Island will be. 

The unbuilt upon and the dilapidated portion of the Island should be acquired 
at once, the acquisition of the rest to be prosecuted with vigor. 
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PORUAL TREE PLANTING. 



CHAPTER XV. 
STREET FIXTURES, STREET TREES AND STREET FLOWERS. 

By the removal of trolley poles in downtown Minneapolis, the wires being 
attached to buildings instead, an admirable precedent for other American munici- 
palities has been established. The removal of these obstructions should be followed 
by the removal of others, and by improvement in the design of those street fixtures 
that must still be allowed. 

OVERHANGING SIGNS AND WIBESt THEIR BEMEDV, OBLITERATION. 

Signs, particularly illuminated ones, should not be permitted to project out 
ov^ the adewalks, but should be placed parallel to and flat £^nst the buildings. 
The disadvanti^ies of projecting agns greatly overbalance their advantages. The 
danger to pedestrians is one that cannot be obviated. Supports rust, walls weaken, 
an unusually heavy wind or ice storm comes, and lives are lost; and the damages 
payable by the owner are far greater than his gain from the sign. This danger alone 
is a sufficient reason for their obliteration where already erected and for their refusal 
elsewhere. 

As a form of advertising they are overrated. The sign first erected is 
seen a long way up and down the street, which induces the owner of the adjoining 
property to put up one also and thereby nearly half of the advertising value of the 
first one erected is destroyed ; when a third sign is put up on the other side, the original 
cost and maintenance expense of tiie first ceases to be justified. A continuous series 
of overhead illimiinated signs add somewhat to the brilliancy of the city at night, 
but the light would be better and more evenly distributed by signs parallel to the wall. 
These illuminated agns do not lessen the cost of municipal lighting because the city 
must maintain its lights throughout the night, while signs are illuminated only during 
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Debasing the early evening hours— not after midnight. Values of properties abutting on a 

Fublic TasU sidewalk littered overhead with these signs, are reduced because of their garish 

ugliness, a garishness that is debasing public taste. Many manufacturers seem to 

act on the theory that the success of a sign depends on its creation of a visual 

discord. Overhanging signs should be forbidden. 



1 



EXCELLENT LAMP POSTS IN WASHINGTON, NEW YORK AND B 



Signs that do not project over the street but that are erected on the top of 
buildings, present eyesores in the daytime because of the ugliness of their supporting 
trusses. Herald Square and Times Square, of New York, show the "day hideous" 
that these night-hawk signs produce — the sky-line is shattered by them. They can 
be reached by taxation — ^taxing them at an increasmg rate as they get larger and 
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larger, and so taxing them out of existence, or requiring them to have hinges so that 
they can be swung back clear on the roof in the daytime. 

Overhead telephone and telegraph wires in cities are an anachronism. No 
new wires within the city limits should be permitted, and wires ah-eady up should be 
removed, say ten per cent a year, thus freeing the City of them in a decade. Man- 
hattan Borough, New York City, has been free of them for twenty years. 

LAMP STANDARDS. 

Every lamp post should be a work of art. The posts are cast from molds 
and a new design represents the cost of securing the design— generally nominal— 
and of the new mold, which is slight. It is just as cheap to manufacture a mold that 
will produce a beautiful thing as an ugly one. 

Lamp post designs have been carefully studied in a number of cities recently 
and excellent posts are already in place in large numbers in Washington and Balti- 
more. The Washington post has been adopted for the Panama Canal Zone. Photo- 
graphs are reproduced of several good designs and their adoption is recom- 
mended in principle, the precise design of lamp standards and lamps for Minneapolis 
to be approved by the Art Commission, which should have and exercise jurisdiction 
over street fixtures of all kinds. The designs will vary in dimension with the width 
and character of the street and the height of the buildings fronting thereon. A lamp 
standard of a height appropriate for a residential street fifty feet in width, bordered 
by two-story buildings, would not be appropriate for a hundred-foot street, bordered 
by high commercial buildings. 

PUVATE STREET OBSTRUCTIONS. 

Occasionally individuals want to use portions of the public's sidewalk for ad- 
vertising purposes by means of private lighting standards, street clocks and similar 
devices. Permits for their erection should be absolutely refused; they can be affixed 
to the walls of buildings without interference with the public's use of the public's 
street. 

A report on Street Traffic in Boston made by the Chamber of Commerce gives 
a list of various obstructions on several business streets, including ten clocks, eight 
sets of posts of a private nature, two hydrants, one drinking fountain, three fruit 
stands, seven open display windows, and two postcard vendor's stands, and adds: 

"These obstructions are so near together that at short intervals from 10 
to 40 per cent of the sidewalks in Boston's most congested district is un- 
available for pedestrians. Most of these obstructions could and should 
be removed so that the full width of our already too narrow streets may 
become available for traffic." 



Private 

Advertising on 
Public Ways 



STREET TREES. 



The most pervasive improvement a city can undertake is the universal planting Street Trees a 
of street trees. Every public nook and cranny of the city can be made to feel the City Asset 
stimulus that comes from their grateful shade. 
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Street trees are an economic asset of great importance. Paris spends S26 
per tree on planting carehilly chosen specimens with the many precautions that trees 
in cities call for, and it has 80,000 such trees — a total investment of $2,000,- 
000. If Paris were to be denuded of its trees, its visitors would be greatly reduced 



C«rtat s/ Ttit Timi Pltinimg Rn<». 
A DIFFERENT TYPE OF FORMAL STREET TREE PLANTING. IN SPAIN. 



LOUBARDY POPLARS. 
ADOtber «ie«llmt farraml typa la ■hown by Chb vi«w <A i Dstmlt (tmt. Thi luDp 
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ia numbers, and those who did come would not stay so long. Parisians reap annual 
dividends of several hundred per cent because of their city's investment in properly 
planted and maintained street trees, and eqiuUly great dividends in health and 
enjoyment and in civic pride. 



FORMAL PLANTINO. 



Every city should have numerous examples of both formal and informal 
street tree planting. One ^e is appropriate for one location, the other elsewhere. 
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In formal civic plazas, formal clipped rows of trees, kept to a certain height 
and width, will give the best effect. There are a number of locations in the new 

Minneapolis where this 
type should be adopted. 

Rows of Lombardy 
poplars and to a cer- 
tain extent, of Japanese 
Gingkos, give also a 
formal effect, and can 
well be used where 
abutting properties 
have been built in form- 
al styles. 

Where a narrow 

parkway is embellished 

by a central grass-plot, 

continuously planted 

magnolias give a charming effect, as witness Rochester's most famous street. 

INFORMAL PLANTING. 

The King of street trees is the Amer- 
ican Elm. No street that depends for its 
beauty on its trees alone — and many streets 
do — can be made so superbly handsome as 
by the wonderfully graceful branches of the 
elm. There are not wanting those who 
claim also a cathedral-like majesty in the 
Scarlet Oak, when it reaches full maturity. 

There are a good many kinds of trees 
that should do well along the streets of 
Minneapolis; for generally conditions for 
tree planting either are already good or can 
easily be made so. This is especially true 
when long strips of txu^ between the curb 
and the sidewalk paving can be provided. 

Among other frees, the maple (ex- 
cepting the silver maple, which is not de- 
sirable), the red, black and pin oaks, the c«r<«,./ci«rj«cadi™r,.jr. 
tulip, the sweet sum, the ashes, the Cri- a garden citv (bouenvillbi sidewalk, 

^' ,. J ^v n 1- 1- 1 RAZED TO PRESERVE TftEES. 

mean and silver Imdens, the Enghsh elm 

and the American plane tree, are all available. Every city should have streets 

lined with all the varieties that will grow. 



CmUt at Tkt Tom Pla*»i»g Rtritv. 
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Note especially that the same kmd should be used continuously on both Block Tree 
sides of a given street for several blocks. Different species should not be mixed. Pla'nting 

On the parkways almost any kind of a tree called for by the landscape de- 
sign can be used. Here group- 
ing of diff^^nt trees and 
bushes to produce vast mass 
effects, especially in flowering 
times, is desirable. 

On smaller residential 
streets where the houses are 
set back from the building 
line, white birches give a 
charmingly dainty effect, wit- 
ness Rochester again. 

In downtown business 

streets where conditions are 

bad, the Exux>pean plane or 

the American horse chestnut 

are the trees to be used. The 

latter can be used generally, 

but the European plane tree, 

which in itself is merely a fairly good tree, is the best for bad locations, and hence 

should be reserved for 
them. The Carolina 
poplar should never be 
used. 

TREES AND ROADS. 

The suburban and 
rural roads around 
Minneapolis should be 
planted with trees three 
or four deep, taking up 
some ten yards on 
each side. This, of 
course, means planting 
by the owners— but it 
means the reaping of 
an ultimate harvest by 
them also. The advan- 
tage of such planting is 

HORSE CHESTNUTS. V^. . ■ . ,. 

, ^,. ^ that the loss of some of 

Do DDt mu dloarenl ipeda. 

the trees ts not felt. 
This is a somewhat new type — one that is being adopted in suburban Philadelphia. 
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PROPOSED CROSS-SECTIONS, WITH ARRANGEMENTS OF TREES, FOR THOROUGHFARES OF MINNEAPOLIS. 
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The trees chosen for the line immediately along the road are carefully spaced; then 
lower growing trees, especially the dogwood, are planted thickly but irregularly. This 

gives a charming ap- 
pearance to the road 
and is constantly mak- 
ing the abutting prop- 
erty more and more de- 
sirable for suburban 



Minneapolis is to be 
congratulated on the 
excellent amount of 
street and road tree 
planting that has been 
done already and on the 
great preponderance of 
the American elm. 



THE ADVANTAGES OF 



Trees influence, fa- 
vorably, the health of 
the citizens in many 
ways. They are con- 
tinually working agents 
of purification of the 
air. They lessen the 
dust through increasing 
the moisture of the air. 
Their beauty adds to 
the pleasure of all, and 
a forest city becomes 
famous because of that 
fact. We earnestly urge 
continuance of the Park 
Board's vigorous prose- 
cution of street tree 
planting on right lines. 

All street trees should 

VuBttai.^tJn:::;:::::::;:::;:;::::::: IJI be imder the charge of 

*:;::;::::::::;;::::::::;:::::::::::::::_i>B_ the Board of Park Com- 

T^tdcct per u«. 114.76 missiouers. The cost of 

planting, we are glad to record, is in Minneapolis, as in some cities of other 

states, authorized to be collected from the owners of abutting property through 
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municipal assessments, just as in the case of other street improvements, like pav- 
ing — ^and with equal justice. The Board of Park Commissioners reports that, — 

"Tree planting is done by assessing property owners at the rate of $6,00 
per tree and taking care of its growth during a period of three years." 

and the Board adds that the cost to the City per tree is $6.46; so low a cost that, 
assuming that the percentage of trees that have to be replaced is no more than usual, 
it shows that conditions for the planting of trees in Minneapolis are good. 

No street tree should be planted, removed or trimmed without a permit from 
the Board of Park Commissioners. Beware of the tree-butcher — ^the genus should 
be stamped out 

Irregular patches of low-growing shrubbery are placed in the cartway of 
streets by some cities, notably Portland, Oregon. Where a street is a minor one, not 
used for through traffic, this is a pleasant variation of the layout of streets, and 
could be frequently adopted with advantage. 

STREET FLOWERS. 

Closely related to street trees is the matter of street flowers. This City is 
to be congratulated on "the Hanging Gardens of Minneapolis." What is needed is 
more and more and more. The city should encourage the use of street comers for 
the sale of cut flowers — ^the mere sight of them cheers passersby, reminding them of 
the sweeter, gladder things of life. 

The smaller streets of Minneapolis present ideal opportunities for the treat- 
ment of individual blocks as one composition. After enumerating the quantities 
of species of beautiful flowering shrubbery, vines and herbaceous plants available 
for such a purpose, — Mr. Oglesby Paul, late Landscape Gardener of Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia, stated : 

"With such a wealth to draw upon, you have but to close your eyes and 
imagine pictures in infinite variety of beautiful street scenes — ^here a 
block exquisitely tinted by the soft pink flowers of weeping cherries, 
rising from the grass plots, blending with the delicate lavender flowers 
of wistaria trained on the porches; or a block gay with peonies, shading 
from crimson in the foreground to white and glowing pink in the distance, 
the flowers weighting down the plants; or a block radiant with the sky- 
blue flowers of the great Dalmatian iris, four feet in height, with a color 
tone so pure and lovely that we can equal it only in the gentian of the 
high Alps or the blue orchid of India. Each lot may have but a single 
plant, but seen from the end of the block it appears a brilliant vista, as 
the plants draw close together in the perspective. 

"There is a famous street in Rochester planted in pink magnolias. * * * 
In Portland, Oregon, there are streets lined with roses. * * * You can 
line a block with the loveliest of roses, the shell-pink Dorothy Perkins 
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climbing roses, a glossy leaved variety, with an ironclad constitution. Do 
this and you will produce a colour effect so lovely and unique t^t it 
will be known as the street of roses. You may say: *Is it safe to plant 
such beautiful things within the reach of the public?' Tes, if you plant 
them in sufficient quantity. No, if you attempt to do it as individuals." 



CHAPTER XVL 
SMOKE, LOST HUMAN ENERGY AND DEBASED LAND VALUES. 

There is hardly an item in the City Planning program that fails to contain a 
direct monetary advantage to city and citizens. Consider the abolition of the smoke 
nuisance. 

Striking examples can be cited now of what the smoke 
nuisance means: — 

First: In loss of time, energy and money-making power 
of citizens. 

Second : In loss of values to property owners. 

Third: In consequent loss of municipal income from taxa- 
tion. 

Foiuth: In the city's reduced borrowing capacity. 

THE COST TO INDIVIDUALS 

The Mellon Institute of Industrial Research of the University of Pittsburgh The PeopWs 

in a report on "The Economic Cost of the Smoke Nuisance to Pittsburgh'' states: Loss in 

"The following is the itemized bill which shows the partial annual rtUsburgn 
cost of the Smoke Nuisance to the people of Pittsburgh: 

Cost to the Individual — 

(a) Laundry Bills $1,600,000 

(b) Dry Cleaning BUls 760,000 

Cost to the Household — 

(a) Exterior Painting 330,000 

(b) Sheet Metal Work 1,008,000 

(c) Cleaning and Renewing Wall Paper 660,000 

(d) Cleaning and Renewing Lace Curtains 360,000 

(e) Artificial Lighting 84,000 

Cost to Wholesale and Retail Stores — 

(a) Merchandise 1,660,000 

(b) Extra Precautions 460,000 

(c) Cleaning 760,000 

(d) Artificial Lighting 660,000 

(e) Department Stores 176,000 

Cost to Quasi-Public Buildings — 

(a) Office Buildings 90,000 

(b) Hotels : 22,000 

(c) Hospitals 66,000 

The total is $8,424,000" 

In this report no attempt was made to estimate such items as injury to health, 
impaired mental and physical efficiency, etc. Similarly the Committee on Smoke 
Prevention of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce (1909) fixed the similar loss 
for that city at $6,000,000, And the loss of human energy, used up in this way, is 
unnecessary. 
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Smoke and 
Rent 



A number of court decisions have proved the loss in values and have held 
smoke makers liable, as when in 1912, a verdict of $18,000 was obtained in the Su- 
preme Court of New York against the New York Central Railroad Company because 
the smoke, soot and cinders from locomotives had cut down the rent and lessened 
the selling value of the property of the United States Leasing and Holding Company. 

Individuals inclined to litigation can get damages where they can produce 
sufficiently direct testimony. But the city has no remedy against the smoke-producer 
for its loss because of the reduction of its income and borrowing capacity resulting 
from lowered assessments. 



EFFECT OF ABOLITION OF THE NEW YORK CENTRAL SMOKE ZONE. 

A few years ago the New York Central Railroad ran into the old Grand Central 
Station at Forty-second Street, by a route partly tunnel and partly open-cut. The 
smoke used to choke the passengers in the tunnels and befoul and besmirch the 
properties along its routes. The road has been electrified, and the smoke has been 
done away with. The Biltmore and the Ritz-Carlton illustrate the effect. 
These great hostelries would not have been erected in their present locations 
as long as the engines were permitted to pour smoke across them. It cannot be sup- 
posed that any hotel proprietor would think of building the very latest thing in hotels 
at a point where their patrons would have been compelled to breathe smoke-laden 
air all night, and to look at dense colimms of smoke all day. 



New York^s 
Former Loss 



CITY'S LOSS. 

If this transformation had not taken place. New York City would have lost, 
in the first place, the annual taxation on the difference in the value of the ground 
sought only for ordinary four-story and five-story buildings, and of ground sought 
for the most modem, up-to-date hotels. It would have lost also the annual tax- 
ation on the difference in values between the old four and five-story buildings and 
the new towering hotels. It would have lost, that is, in the income from taxation of 
the land and also from the taxation of the buildings. New York City would have 
lost likewise in its borrowing capacity based upon the assessed value of buildings 
and land ; and, as shown hereafter, the increase in the annual income from the increased 
assessments more than takes care of the cost of borrowing an amount equal to the 
increase in the city's borrowing capacity. 

The actual figures, obtained from Mr. Lawson Purdy, President of the Board 
of Taxes and Assessments of New York City, are illimiinating. In 1900, before the 
proposed electrification of the railroad had affected values, — ^that is, while the smoke 
nuisance continued to depress values — the assessed values of the lots and houses on 
which the Ritz-Carlton now stands, were $373,000, at that time the assessments 
being about 65% of true value; and Mr. Purdy regards the total assessment for the 
year 1900 as somewhere near the land valuation alone. In 1915, the land, estimated 
at full value, was assessed at $1,640,000, an increase of 437% in 15 years. There 
would have been some increase anjrway — but nothing approaching this rate of nearly 
100% every three years for fifteen years. 



THE EFFECTS OF SMOKE 



On Mr. Purdy's baas, the 100% valuation of the former four-story brown-stone 750% More 
buildings in 1900 was approximately $201,000. The 100% valuation in 1915 of the C^V ^"^^^ 
present buildings, is $2,660,000. The city is thus securing an annual return in taxa- 
tion on a total of $4,300,000, instead of a total of $574,000. Its benefit by way of 



THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD, FROU FORTY-FIFTH STREET NORTHWARD, BEFORE ELECTRIFICATION. 

increase in income is the annual taxation on $3,726,000. Its anniud income from 
taxation of these properties, assuming full valuations in 1900 and 1916, is 760% more 
in the latter year than in the former. 

Whatev^ increase th«% mi^t have been during this period despite the smoke, 
there could have been no such increase as this. Except for the abolition of the smoke, 
those hotels would not have been there. 

In addition, New York can borrow on a total assessment greater by $3,726,000 
from the increased valuation of one hotel property alone. The total from all the 
properties freed of the physical cloud that used to debase values must be enormous. 

The increased annual income will more than take care of the interest and The City's 
sinking fund chaises, should money be borrowed, which is demonstrated as follows : Gain in 

If property is assessed at say $500,000 before the removal of the smoke nui- Borromng 
sanee, and at, say, $4,000,000 after its removal, and if the tax rate is $1.50 per hundred ^^-Vo^V 
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dollars of assessed valuation, the annual income will be increased by the taxation 
on the extra $3,500,000 amounting to $62,500 annually. If the city's borrowing 
capacity, as allowed by law is, say, 7% of the total assessed valuation, the increased 
borrowing capacity due to this change will be 7% of $3,500,000 or $245,000. If that 
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sum of $245,000 is borrowed, the interest and sinking fund charges combined, will run 
from 6% to 7% annually. Assuming that it may be 7%, the additional charge on 
the taxpayers, brought about by the borrowing of the $245,000 will be $17,150; this 
deducted from the increase in the annual income, which as above noted, is $52,500 
leaves $35,350 for current purposes. The city thus gains an improvement costing 
$246,000 — obtains the means of paying for it, and annually nets in addition the sum 
of $36,360. If the abolition of the smoke nuisance results in a smaller or a larger 
increase in assessed values, the owners of the properties benefited and the city will 
gain less or more proportionally but the principle remains exactly the same. 

These ultimate financial benefits are usually not appreciated nor foreseen in 
mimicipal tmdertakingB. 
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MORE PROOF. 



We have used only the one example of the New York Central smoke zone. 
They could be multiplied by the score in cases involving high and low values, but 
only one more is here cited. In West Philadelphia there was a promontory overlook- 
ing the Schuylkill River Valley in Fairmount Park. A few years ago an operator 
built houses there which, as a report of The City Parks Association puts it "sold like 
hot cakes — ^but the buyers found tKeir hot cakes badly smoked.'' The smoke from 
the Pennsylvania Raiboad poured over them and values have gone down, down, down. 
The properties originally sold for about $6,500 each. Mortgages upon them for $3,000 
were foreclosed for the mortgage sum; and the mortgagee has since traded them off on 
the basis of $2,300 each. In October, 1912, the assessment on about 300 properties 
in the Twenty-fourth and Forty-fourth wards of Philadelphia were decreased from 
$500 to $2,000 each, because it was shown that on account of the smoke nuisance, 
recent sales had been at prices below the assessed valuations. 

Minneapolis is much better off than Pittsburgh and Cleveland in this respect. 
But it is not inmiune. 



H. & D. ELECTRIFICATION. 

There can be no doubt that the scar cut directly across South Minneapolis by A Parkway 
the H. & D. Line will continue to be deterrent to land values until it is electrified, on a Roof 
It ought to be made to give rapid-transit service with stops every third of a mile. 
In that way it might become a positive help to values. It has abeady been lowered 
and should be roofed over and a parkway laid out on the roof, as the Thames Em- 
bankment is laid out on the roof of the Metropolitan Underground Railway'*'. 

But the smoke nuisance is not caused only by railroads. Factories of all kinds 
are offenders and the offence should be minimized — ^it can be minimized enormously. 
The daily cost to citizens, the continual loss in property values, the annual loss in 
municipal taxation demand effectively enforced smoke-prevention ordinances. Some 
new Eastern factories have no chimneys; they get their power from local electric light 
companies. 

The air of Minneapolis is wonderfully sustaining. It sustains continued 
effort, physical and mental. It begets strenuousness. It is not that kind of buoyant 
air that instantly raises up one's spirits to a height — ^and then drops them. It is 
rather a steadily sustained uplift that is its characteristic. Its extraordinary climatic 
advantage should not be interfered with by avoidable smoke. 



*In a Special Report, not yet published, of the Bureau of Surveys of Philadelphia, on a Freight Classifica> 
tion Yard of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company at Philadeliphia, the electrification of which has been 
referred to arbitration, the followinfl[ figures of existing electric freight installations are given. When 
so many railroads have partially electrified their freight lines, it is reasonable to expect that passenger lines will 
soon be electrified completely. 

Existing Electric Freight Installations 

"Railroads which handle freight in trains hauled by electric locomotives and maintain electrified terminal 
yards are becoming more numerous each year. Their operation has been universally successful and economical 
and the electrified zones are being extended as rapidly as money becomes available for the purpose. 

Among the larger electric installations which handle freight trafiAc are the following: 
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Boston and Maine R. R. 

22 miles of electrified track with overhead construction and 5 locomotives of 130 tons each. 

New York, New Haven and Hartford R. R. 

670 miles of electrified track and three freight yards. The Oak Point yard has 37 miles of track, Harlem 
yard 24 miles and Westchester yard has 23 miles, all overhead construction. The work is handled by 16 electric 
switchers of 80 tons each. The road uses 116 locomotives. 

New York Central R. R. 

266 miles of electrified track and a yard at Mott Haven. Very little freight is moved electrically, but an 
early start is intended. Third-rail construction is used for 63 locomotives. 

West Shore R. R. 

114 miles of electrified track with third-rail opnstruction. 

Michigan Central R. R. 

26 miles of electrified track and terminal yards. Ten electric locomotives are used on both third-rail and over- 
head systems and 46,000 tons of freight handled is the daily average. 

Grand Trunk Ry. 

12 miles of electrified track and yards with 6 electric locomotives of 66 tons each and 28,000 tons average 
daily freight traffic. 

Spokane and inland Empire R. R. 
300 miles of electrified track and several large freight terminals with overhead construction; 16 locomotives 
are used. 

Great Northern R. R. 
10 miles of electrified track and yards with overhead construction; 4 electric locomotives of 116 tons each 
handle 27,000 tons daily. 

Southern Pacific R. R. 
1,600 miles of electrified track and 38 electric locomotives. 

Butte, Anaconda and Pacific R. R. 

91 miles of electrified track and 60 miles of freight yards with overhead system and 24 locomotives. 

Norfolk and Western R. R. 

Freight line near Bluefields, W. Va., 90 miles, and 24 locomotives. 

Lake Shore Railroad 

All freight around Niagara with overhead system. 

St. Louis and Belleville 

31 miles of electrified track and yards with overhead system and 2 electric locomotives. 

Illinois Traction Co. 

660 miles of electrified track and yards with overhead system and 22 electric locomotives. 

Bush Terminal R. R. 

26 miles of electrified track and yards and 4 electric locomotives. 

Hoboken Shore R. R. 

10 miles of electrified track and yards and 4 electric locomotives. 

Piedmont and Northern R. R. 

160 miles of electrified track and yards and 12 electric locomotives. 

Lackawanna and Wyoming Valley R. R. 

60 miles of electrified. track and yards and 2 electric locomotives. 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 

9 miles of electrified track and yards and 12 electric locomotives. 

Toledo and Indiana R. R. 

66 miles of electrified track and yards and 6 electric locomotives. 

Toledo and Western R. R. 

84 miles of electrified track and yards and 6 electric locomotives. 

Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul R. R. 

667 miles of electrified track and yards and 46 electric locomotives. 

Fort Dodge, Des Moines and Southern R. R. 

170 miles of electrified track and yards and 11 electric locomotives. 

Cedar Rapids and Iowa City R. R. 

30 miles of electrified track and yards and 2 electric locomotives. 

Waterloo, Cedar Falls and Northern Ry. 

90 miles of electrified track and yards and 3 electric locomotives. 

Salt Lake and Ogden Ry. 

60 miles of electrified track and yards and 1 electric locomotive. 

Oregon Electric Co. 
140 miles of electrified track and yards and 6 electric locomotives. 

Spokane, Portland and Seattle Ry. 

30 miles of electrified track and yards and 1 electric locomotive. 

Portland Railway, Light and Power Co. 

72 miles of electrified track and yards and 7 electric locomotives. 

Puget Sound Electric Ry Co. 

200 miles of electrified track and yards and 7 electric locomotives. 

Northern Electric Company 
138 miles of electrified track and yards and 6 electric locomotives. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

RAILROAD LINES; THE MIDWAY CLEARING YARD. 

A city is dependent upon the railroads that link it with the outer world; the 
prosperity of the city means the prosperity of its raiboads. Their interests are 
mutual. The commercial interests of Minneapolis and its facilities for the transac- 
tion of business are dominating considerations of this Report. Its recommendations 
concerning railroads are accordingly directed to the assurance of prosperity for this 
City and the railroads. 

A railroad well located for one generation may be badly located for the next. 
A line running well beyond the limits of the residential area of Minneapolis in one 
generation may prove to be an intolerable gash across the residential area of the next. 
The more rapid the growth of the City the more likely this is to be the case. 

Necessary reconstruction of a city involves necessarily the relocation of its ^^The Only 
railroads. Reconstruction will always be necessary as long as the city grows. This Permanent 
is a cause for congratulation, because reconstruction means renewal of opportunities. Thing Is 
The city that is not in need of some rebuilding is dead. It has been well said that ^^^^ 
<<the only permanent thing is change.'' According to President McAneny of the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment of New York City, Manhattan is rebuilt 
every thirty years. A city that is growing by leaps and bounds, as Minneapolis is, 
may rebuild itself in a less time. 

The suggestions herein contained are not to be regarded in any way as a criti- 
cism of the location of railway lines built years ago. It is the railway net of Minne- 
apolis that has made Minneapolis. It is not proposed to injure the meshes of that 
net but to strengthen them by substituting groups of lines for individual lines travers- 
ing locations where railroads, once wanted or at least unobjectionable, have become 
objectionable owing to the mutual prosperity of City and railroads. 



H. & D. LINE. 

The depression of the H. & D. Division of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railroad along East Twenty-ninth Street to the City Limits, is an improvement. 
The whole swing of the City's growth has been in its direction. Possibly it should 
have been abandoned, and the line connected with the proposed new line running 
west of Cedar Lake. As it is, it should be electrified. This is demanded by the fi- 
nancial interests of the City. The depreciation of values caused by the smoke nuisance 
is shown by the discussion of that subject in the preceding chapter. Suffice to say here 
that the City's income from taxation will continue to be lessened until the smoke 
nuisance is removed. 
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Avenues Lon- When it is electrified as the suburban and urban lines of the New York Central 

r^rT^'^Mftf R^"^ad in New York have been, and as the Pennsylvania Raibx)ad's Philadelphia 
U^Vepressed ^^^^ ^^ jj^-^^g electrified, it will be possible to roof over the r^lroad. Park Avenue 

and Vanderbilt Avenue, in New York City, and Pennsylvania Avenue, Philadelphia, 

are laid out on the roofs of raihx>ad lines underneath them. 

Railroad companies, when forced to eliminate grade crossings, have here- 
tofore generally desired to elevate their tracks, a method that cuts the cily into 
sections. Such viaducts quickly ruin residential areas. This is true even when th^r 



PROPOSED RE-iX>CATION FOR THE UlNNEAPOLIS AND ST. LOUIS RAILROAD. 

Tba pnant right-oC-wmy aait of C«dBr Lak* pnTtnta tb* iitaiuioix wvtnrd of Uw blch- 

du* devdopmcnt thmt dimly lUiTaundii tba Lake of tha IltM. The tuBbli nlua ofthe 

land lod tha dty'a Ineoraa ti eoTTtapoDdingly reduoad. 

are used merely for elevated intra-urban electric lines, and even when the streets 
are carried imder them. A long, dark tunnel is almost as strongly deterring an in- 
fluence as though the street were cut off completely. 

Within the last few years it has become the fixed policy of certain cities to 
compel the depression, instead of permitting the elevation, of rsulroad tracks, in all 
cases where such depression can be accomplished without excesdve expense to the 
railroad company. Some cities assume the difference in cost between the two methods 
or some percentage tbereof, if there is a difference. 
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RIGHT-OF-WAY RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The line of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad should be depressed 
from Franklin Avenue to the Union Terminal. This includes the abandon- 
ment of the depot at Third 
Avenue. This question is now 
in the courts, but sooner or 
later, whatever the courts' 
decision, this result must be 
secured. 

It is recommended that 
the right-of-way of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railroad running through 
the residence district south- 
east of the University be 
removed and replaced by a 
line, as shown by an accom- 
panying plan, running north 
on Fourth Street Southeast, 
connecting with the ap- 
proaches to the Transfer Com- 
pany's Bridge. This district, 
which is so desirable for resi- 
dences in connection with the 
University grounds, may thus 
be freed from the menace of 
occupation by industries. 

The Minneapolis and 
St. Louis and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul rail- 
road lines coming from the 
West should be carried west 
of Cedar Lake and not east of 
it. At present this line cuts 
through what should be a 
most desirable residential sec- 
tion of the City. By throwing 
it west of the Lake and carry- 
ing it parallel with the Great 
Northern road it will reach the 
proposed Union Station. It 
must be appreciated that 

Minneapolis has a treuien- transformation of la place de la bastile, paris. 

dous opportunity to secure 
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one of the most beautiful residential areas in the world, through the continuation 
of the growth of the City around its western lakes. It is extraordinary how little 
the citizens of Minneapolis realize this fact But this line east of Cedar Lake is an 
obstacle that must be obliterated. 

It is further suggested that a joint right-of-way, running north and east to 
cross the River at 20th Avenue North be considered for these two roads and the 
Great Northern ; this line to be a belt line connecting with the present transfer yard 
or the new one suggested hereafter. This is proposed as a relief for future freight 
congestion in the center of the City. 

The proposed right-of-way for the Great Northern Railroad down the east 
bank of the river, crossing on Boom Island to the Union Station, should be carried 
down the west bank, as the bridges proposed across Boom Island would tend still 
further to disfigure the river. In order to provide a right-of-way it is proposed to 
encroach on the river where feasible on the west bank, and in particular near the 
Plymouth Avenue Bridge, where extra yard area may be made, and to equalize this 
change, if necessary, on the east bank. 

It is suggested that Boom Island be connected with the mainland and a new 
approach to the Railway yards constructed along the east river bank. 

All these suggestions are made with the aim both of concentrating the railway 
lines as much as possible, and at the same time providing for future expansion. 

VALUE OF INTENSIVE DEVELOPMENT OF RAILROAD PROPERTY. 

Wherever possible, the tracks should be lowered, the roads electrified and either 
warehouses, office buildings or other similar structures should be erected over them 
as the Post Office of New York City has been constructed over the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and the Grand Central Terminal and various other buildings have been 
and are being built above the tracks of the New York Central Railroad in the same 
city.* 

The Chicago Railway Terminal Commission, in its Report of March 29, 1915, 
says: 

"The need for more intensive development of railroad freight terminal 
property has become quite apparent to those who have given serious 
consideration to the subject. Railroad officials have been brought to 
realize the value of this intensive development when they are confronted 
with the necessity of securing additional real estate in the congested 
business districts of the City where land values are high. 
It should be equally apparent that the limited use to which valuable 
real estate is put is just as much an unnecessary expense as would be 
an expenditure for additional unnecessary property. Exactly to the 
extent that real estate of this character is necessarily held out of com- 
mercial use by the railroad, is the potential freight producingcapacityof the 
areas adjacent to their terminals reduced, and this injurious effect is in- 
creased to the extent that the superficial and unattractive improvement of 
ttieir own property deters the effective development of adjacent property.' ' 

* See Illustrated Page 179 (Chapter XVI) 
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It is for the interest of the public — as well as of the railroads — ^that terminal 
properties now only superficially utilized for tracks or freight houses should be devel- 
oped over these facilities for warehouse, manufacturing or other purposes, so as to 
make this very valuable property produce a proper revenue and afford the merchants 
and manufacturers the great advantages of rentable space in buildings directly con- 
nected with terminal facilities. The Cupples Warehouse in St. Louis is an interesting 
example of such developments. 



VmnGHT DISTRIBUTION AND 



ni^ 



CITY PLAN. 



The relation between the City and its freight facilities is fundamental. To 
secure the economical distribution of goods within the City, freight facilities should 
be provided near the business section. The transport of goods between the railroad 
terminals and the place of disposition should be as short as possible, because of large 
cost of street transportation. 

The following principles are established : 

First: No freight which is to be transferred from one rail- 
road to another should be brought to downtown stations. 

Second : No through carload freight should be handled on the 
downtown tracks. 

Third: Union receiving and distributing stations should be 
provided. 

Fourth : A central tmion clearing yard should be established. 



CONCENTRATION OF FREIGHT FACILITIES. 

Raih^ads all over the country lack terminal facilities sufficient to handle their 
traffic. What they need is concentration — ^intensive use of the facilities they have, 
rather than the expensive expansion of these facilities over additional area. If prop- 
erly handled, one freight station can be made to serve many railroads, instead of 
each railroad going to the cost of enlarging its individual facilities. The policy 
of concentration is being followed in London, and is in process of development in 
Chicago. 

In Minneapolis the principle of a transfer yard for package freight is already 
in operation. The Minneapolis Industries Association has established such a transfer 
upon its property in Northeast Minneapolis which is being extensively used. After 
a series of careful studies it has also developed a tract for the location of industries 
requiring trackage, imder an admirable system looking to the most intensive and 
economical use of the land available. The buildings and plants are suggested to be 
of a uniform system of architecture properly embellished, and promise a modem and 
model industrial area. Such effort is in line with the best City Planning. 

• 

Minneapolis and St. Paul have also in the Midway District, so called, an Inter- 
City Clearing Yard for freight in complete operation. 
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This yard should be enlarged so that it can handle all inter-railroad freight. 
It should contain facilities for handling all freight coming into and going out of 
the City. It should be the center of distribution to all railroads throughout the 
City, no matter to which road these yards individually belong. The object to be 
gained is the removal from the interior of the City of all unnecessary railroad prop- 
erty, no matter by whom owned, so as to produce the maximum service combined 
with the maximum economy of cost of transportation. This is for the interest of 
the railroads as much as for the interest of the City. 

It is important that as little of the downtown area be used for railroad pur- 
poses as is compatible with railroad necessities. At the same time, there must 
be flexibility, convenience and economy for both the railroads and the City. 

THE FHEIGHT CLEARING YARD. 

The Focus of There are two general movements of foreign traffic in and through Minneapolis 

tI^ "^^^-^ si^d St. Paul — one from Chicago towards the Northwest, and the other from Duluth 

towards Iowa. Any central clearing yard should be as near as possible to the point 
of intersection of these two strong lines of traffic, and it should serve both St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. The situation is complicated by the rough topography of the 
country. The central clearing yard should be located on lower ground at the general 
level of the railroads in the city, so that it will be able to serve, with as little cost as 
possible, all the industries, the local yards and the distributing yards of the different 
railroads. 

The location that meets all these requirements lies between St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis, on the north bank of the river, as is shown on an accompanying plate. The 
yard should be developed on the axis of the stronger line of traffic — ^southeast and 
northwest. It should be located in the center of that area which is rapidly be- 
coming more and more the industrial district of St. Paul and Minneapolis. There 
it would have further advantage in that it would be adjacent to the Minnesota Trans- 
fer Yard already in operation. This central clearing yard should be built at the present 
time and in such manner that it can be expanded as the demand arises. 

A study of the map will show that this central clearing yard is also in good 
relation to the railroads on the north and east. The roads from the south are forced 
by the topography of the country to follow the River and pass through St. Paul. It 
will be necessary, however, in order not to take freight through Minneapolis, to make 
one or two short connections between existing lines and to use portions of existing 
lines as links in a connecting railroad. Several alternative lines can be worked out, 
tying together for freight purposes the lines lying to the west of Minneapolis. Two of 
these alternatives have been shown on an accompanying plate. The first of these, 
"A," starts from a point on the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway near Cedar Lake, and 
extends in a northerly direction to an intersection with the Great Northern. Thence, 
it parallels the Great Northern to a point in the neighborhood of the town of Robbins- 
dale, and turns directly east, crossing the River to connect with the Northern Pacific. 
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The alternative line "B'' starts from the same point on the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Railway, and runs in a northerly direction to an intersection with the Great 
Northern; thence it curves east and crosses the River to a point on the Soo Line, at 
the northern end of the clearing yard. 

The beginning of this connecting line will start at a point just to the west of 
Cedar Lake and it is strongly recommended that the Minneapolis & St. Louis Rail- 
way line be removed from its present location east of Cedar Lake to the west of 
Cedar Lake, approximately on the line suggested for this connecting line. 

As a possible future outer-belt-line, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
running to the south of the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway and projected through 
the towns of Prior Lake, Lakeville, Farmington, Empire City and Point Douglas 
may be used. A short connection, however, at the extreme north end would be 
necessary to make of this a complete outer connecting raih*oad. It will be difficult, 
except at great expense, to find a line near the center of the City which would serve 
this purpose, the topographic conditions being such that the expense of construction 
would be almost prohibitive. 

''It is a well-established law that freight and passenger traffic will increase 
with much greater rapidity than population. The law briefly stated is: 
train movement increases as the square, and the number of passengers as 
the cube, of the population. * * * Still more rapid is the increase of 
freight traffic; it increases as a fourth power of the population. This 
means that a doubling in freight business will result from an increase of 
about 20% in population." Dr. Werner Hegemann, of Berlin, in his Re- 
port of a City Plan for Oakland and Berkeley (referring, as to these laws, 
to Bion J. Arnold's ''Report on the Rearrangement and Development of 
the Steam Railroad Terminals," submitted to the Citizens' Terminal Plan 
Committee of Chicago, November 18, 1913). 

If this is correct, then as Minneapolis doubles in population in about 17 years, 
it follows that by that time the train movement will be four times, the passenger 
movement eight times and the freight traffic sixteen times that of today. If the 
freight traffic does not increase quite so rapidly, it is nevertheless obvious that the 
increase surely to be expected is very great. 
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A RAILROAD COMMISSION. 

The attention of the City is called to the imperative necessity of watching, 
controlling, directing and insisting upon proper railroad development within its boimd- 
aries. This control must be progressive from year to year, for experience shows that 
raih*oad business expands even faster than the growth of cities. Franchises, railroad 
ordinances, street vacations, should be related in every possible way to the needs of 
the City and to its growth. No grant should be made to the railroad companies except- 
ing after a thorough study of the bearings of that grant both present and prospective. 
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It is recommended that a Permanent Commission be appointed, which shall, 
in conjunction with the railroad companies, study the railroad situation; which 
shall, insofar as possible, forecast the railroads' needs; and which shall watch carefully 
the effect of any new grants to the railroads, to ascertain whether they are consonant 
with lines of proper development for the City. 

There is no intention in these recommendations to belittle the importance of 
the railroads, to place on them onerous burdens, or to prevent in any way their proper 
operation inside the city limits. Rather, the object is to point out and emphasize 
the fact that the development of the City and of the railroads should go hand in hand, 
each aiding the other in the fullest and best possible manner. The city plan and the 
railway plan should be a tmit 

Collaboration, co-ordination and composition constitute the art of City Building 
and nowhere is it more important to secure such co-operation than among the various 
transportation agencies, the streets, the street transportation system and the railway 
system especially. 

There is a strong movement throughout the coimtry to bring about the electri- 
fication of railroads. It is impossible without a special study to make individual 
recommendations along these lines. It will be necessary to study out methods for 
unifying and concentrating the existing raih^ad lines of the city. 

It should be recognized, however, that noiseless and smokeless operation of 
trains is possible, and that this question should also be studied by the Railroad Com- 
mission suggested above. Also, it should be recognized that electrical operation 
permits the construction of commercial buildings over terminals and tracks. There 
is a double benefit in this — ^to the City in that the railroad barrier is removed and to 
the railroad in that the terminal may be made a revenue producer instead of a charge 
on the traveling public. 

The electrification of the suburban passenger and freight service of railroads 
is only a question of time. If it does not come today, it will come tomorrow. If it 
does not come with grace, still it will come. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE ECONOMIC VALUE OF BEAUTY TO A CITY. 

*The beautiful is as useful as the useful. 
More sOy perhaps.** 

— ^Victor Hugo. 

This is not a report on that misleading idea called "the City Beautiful" — ^that The MiU- 

millstone round the neck of city-planners. If a phrase were wanted, it might be Stone of 

called a report on the city-economic, the city-scientific, the city-efficient, the city- ^^ ^^V 

prepared. It is all of these. It is an attempt to present a vision, a visualization of ^^^yw 
what this City may be, so that when in a generation the fact is greater than the vision, 
men may say that the vision helped to create the greater fact. 

But while the phrase, "the city-beautiful" is misleading, while it seems to 
signify "prettyfying" a city, whereas the primary consideration of the city planner 
is the city sub-structure, nevertheless this report is not to be understood as denying 
or as attempting to minimize in the slightest the economic value of a city's beauty to 
the coffers of the city and its citizens alike. The enormous money appeal of mere 
mtmicipal beauty is too patent to deny its potency. 

The men who assert that they are merely practical men, intending to have 
it understood that they have no use for a beautif id thing, do not mean fully what they 
say. The busy man sneers at municipal art at the very time when he is rebuilding 
his office to make it attractive, when he is hiring able architects to design his fac- 
tories; he denies the money-extracting power of municipal beauty though he pays 
his hard-earned cash for steamer accommodations to take himself and his family 
across the water to enjoy monumental examples of municipal loveliness. Certain 
American captains of industry have shown in recent years that they are beginning 
to grasp the money power of the appeal of mere beauty. The heads of great trust 
companies have chosen between office skyscrapers and noble and beautiful buildings 
of classical architecture, by selecting the latter. 

No one doubts that when the greatest merchant of our time reared on costly 
centrally-located properties in Eastern cities, granite structures to produce the most 
beautiful department stores in the world, that merchant ''knew his business.'' No 
one doubts that, when the proprietor of a business that depends on the smallest 
outlay of money for individual purposes — on five and ten cent pieces— reared the 
most beautiful skyscraper that has yet been conceived, he was demonstrating his com- 
plete faith in the effective value of the beautiful in commercial advertising. 

Owing to the commercial value of its mtmicipal beauty, visitors to Paris 
leave annually in that city a tribute of anywhere from $60|000y000 up to several 
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times that sum. If Paris were ugly^ not more than a negligible percentage of that 
sum would ever come within the reach of Parisians. Mtmicipal beauty is the 
concern of the shop-keeper, the hotel-keeper, the transportation agencies — of 
the merchants and manufacturers of the whole city. 

How Paris The money left in a city by visitors is direct gain. Community 

Tox^ the welfare depends upon the amotmt of money that is circulating through its channels 

of commerce. Every cent brought into the city by visitors and left in it adds to the 
volume of that circulation. Paris taxes the worldi and the essence of its power to 
tax is its beauty. It is no wonder that Parisians did not hesitate to authorize the 
expenditure of $180,000,000 within the last two or three years, for creating a more 
wonderful city. 

The remarkable force of the Garden City movement in England is due primari- 
ly to the physical beauty of the garden cities first created; if they were ugly, their 
economic effect on their own inhabitants might have been as great, but their imitators 
would have been few; it was their beauty that was the sme qua non of the Housing 
and Town Planning Act of 1909; it was their beauty that convinced the English 
Parliament. The nation-wide influence of Chicago's recreation centers is because 
they are models of municipal art. Americans should no long^ deceive themselves 
by depreciating the money value of beauty in their cities. 

Minneapolis possesses unsurpassed natural advantages. Its Park Board has 
enabled it to improve those on its western side. But the centrally located east and 
west banks of the Misfflssippi, which constitute its great show window, seen by mil- 
lions, has been sadly neglected. Its other opportunities are equally great. Located 
at the Gateway of the Northwest, it is in a position to take toll of a volume of tourist 
travel that will grow constantly greater. Los Angeles, Washington, Paris and Berlin 
are indices showing how that toll can be collected through the creation of a beautiful 
city. Nothing else, no commercial activity, can yield so great a monetary return to 
city and citizens alike. But, far greater than its financial value, there will be justified 
civic pride, the greatest of all municipal assets. 

TWO PICTURES 

When one considers the creation of an imposing group of public and semi-public 
buildings, a water-front made wonderful by nature, and more humanly interesting by 
human art, park and playground systems, great thorou^ares signifying by their 
length and width the capacity of the City, the opposite side of the picture ^ould not 
be forgotten — ^the City with its water-front unr^generated; with its streets unpre- 
pared for a great future, cramping and curtailing its capacity for business, a City 
with its people huddled in masses on properties now occupied by single families. 
Opposed to the City Orderly, the City Dignified, the City Loved for its Loveliness, 
there stands the City-Unregulated, the City-Unplanned, which may easily degenerate 
into the City-Hideous. No city stands still. Minneapolis must advance or fall 
back. 
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We of the United States have been slow to realize that tourists can be attract- 
ed by beauty on our side of the Atlantic as well as on the other. Our Canadian neigh- 
bors are cleverer. The 1914 Report of the Commissioner of Dominion Parks, refers 
to the revenue attracted to a country by tourist traffic and gives these figures: 

1. Annual revenue of France from tourist traffic $500,000,000 

2. Annual revenue of Switzerland from tourist traffic 150,000,000 

3. Annual revenue of Italy from tourist traffic 100,000,000 

4. Annual revenue of Maine, U. S. A., from tourist traffic . 40,000,000 

5. Expenditure of American tourists abroad in 1910 350,000,000 

''Mr. W. T. Hobson, organizer of the Canadian Travel Association 
(formerly General Advertising Agent of the Canadian Pacific Railway), 
has prepared a careful estimate of the amount of money spent by tourists 
in Canada last year. His figures are $50,000,000. Startling as it may 
appear, these figures place the value of tourist traffic in the fourth position 
with respect to revenue from Canada's national resources. The compari- 
son is: 

Field crops, Canada, 1913 $509,437,000 

Forest products, Canada, 1913 161,093,000 

Minerals, Canada, 1913 102,300,000 

Tourist traffic, Canada, 1913 60,000,000 

Fisheries, Canada, 1913 43,667,000 

''The figures compiled are calculated to emphasize the tremendous 
commercial potentialities of the tourist traffic. Nothing attracts 
tourists like national parks. Therefore, national parks provide 
the chief means of bringing to Canada a stream of tourists and a 
stream of tourists' gold. 

41 41 41 41 'It is perhaps as important to keep Canadian money in 
Canada as it is to attract foreign money to the Dominion.'' 

Minneapolis is a natural gateway to Canada. It should collect a toll of that 
^Hourists' gold." If Paris or Washington were located here, 90% of tourists would 
pay their tribute. Minneapolis is yoimg enough and as yet unbuilt enough to plan 
to make itself in every way as physically attractive as any of these great cities. 

In an address on ''The Dollar and Cents Value of Art,'' Mr. Maurice I. Flagg, 
Director of the Minnesota State Art Commission, said: 

"Art has a definite economic value. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

"It means 'Not only doing your work, whatever it is, but doing it well 
and as well as it can be done.' 
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♦ * ♦ ''More than fifty per cent of this merchandise ($2,000,000,000 ex- 
ported by Germany) is dependent for its market value upon the amount 
of Beauty that is put into it. * * * 

''The greatest asset of these countries (Germany, France, England, 
Austria and Sweden) is an asset of beauty, not only as related to mer- 
chandise and export products but a beauty which has produced both 
civic pride and individual welfare. In Germany a properly planned city 
for both use and beauty is the background for industrial development. 
Germany has not only realized that beauty is an economic resource, 
but ^e has come to see that her greatest asset is her people. She reasons 
briefly: better houses, better towns, better cities, community interest, 
civic pride, better people and better products. It is a perfectly natural 
sequence, and the results in Germany in a few short years are living demon- 
strations of Germany's industrial success." * * * 

"Even today in Italy and Greece the "ruined ruins" and art products of 
bygone ages bring more revenue into the coffers of those two kingdoms 
than all of their combined products." 

The commercial appeal of art, the economic power of beauty, is as great today 
as it ever was, and is as potent on this side of the Atlantic or the Pacific as on the 
other. 



CHAPTER XIX. 
FINANCING, MAINTAINING AND EXECUTING THE PLAN. 

t Taxation. 
Miscellaneous Receipts (Licenses, Franchises, etc.). 
Credits by Special Assessments. 
Issues of Bonds. 

Current Revenues. 

Addition to Current Revenues resulting from higher 
Sources of \ assessments caused by the improvements. 

Payments for < Assessments of Special Benefits. 

Improvements J Excess Condemnation. 

Bond Issues. 

Combinations of the above. 



The cost of any specific improvement may be paid out of the current revenues 
of the City. But improvements such as those called for by this report are in reality 
permanent additions to the City's plant, and as such are properly chargeable to 
capital accotmt. Current expenses should be met out of current receipts; all such 
expenses the City should '^ay as it goes." But this does not apply to permanent 
improvements. 

ASSESSMENTS OF SPEC^IAL BENEFITS. 

Every mtmicipal improvement must be physically located somewhere, and 
nearly every one increases the value of contiguous property. As the expenditure 
of the public funds causes the increase, the public funds ought to reap the profit. 
Hence American cities are generally adopting the principle of special assessments 
of benefits. 

A simple example will demonstrate the fairness of this method. 

If a street is widened by taking the whole of a comer lot, the building that 
theretofore was next to the comer, becomes the comer property. It is the universal 
observation that comer properties are more valuable than properties not on the 
comer. Usually this difference in value amounts to from 30% to 40% in favor of 
the comer property over interior properties. By the City's expenditure of money 
for the widening of that particular street, the new comer lot will become, say, 35% 
more valuable than it was theretofore. This is a direct benefit to the property 
owner, and it is only fair that the owner should be compelled to pay for the benefit 
so received. He will be none the poorer, the city will secure the improvement that 
much cheaper, and its funds will be released for other improvements elsewhere, as 
expressed by the writer of this report, elsewhere, as follows: 
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If the City spends $5,000,000 on an improvement and no b^iefits are 
that one improvement is all it gets. Suppose, however, it assesses 
80% of that cost on the zone of property increased in value by it; the City will then 
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have $4,000,000 for another improvement; if it assesses 80% of this cost likewise, it 
will have $3,200,000 for a third improvement; after that improvement is likewise 
financed by special assessments, it will have $2,560,000 for a fourth; then $2,048,000 
for a fifth, $1,636,400 for a sixth and so on; getting many times more improvements 
than it otherwise could. If the special assessment is higher, then the $5,000,000 
will go farther; if lower, it will not go so far. The percentage of the assessment will 
probably vary with each improvement, but the City is bound to progress far more 
rapidly than it would, if the expenditure of the taxpayers' money is not permitted to 
reap the benefit in special improved values, which that expenditure creates. 

When an improvement is undertaken, a special assessment area is determined 
by means of different processes, set forth in different legislation, with, generally, Uie 
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payment of the assessments spread over about ten years, so that the benefit will 
accrue before the assessment is payable. The remarkable interior park system of 
Kansas City was paid for in this way. The property owners were so well satisfied 
with the financial results to themselves that others have presented plans for new parks 
and parkways with the request that the entire cost, both of creation and maintenance, 
be assessed on their properties; in areas where parks and parkways had been created 
the increase in vahies was decidedly greater than the amount of the special assess- 
ments.* 

NEW YORK CITY'S SEVENTH AVENUE EXTENSION. 

An excellent example of the way this method works is afforded by the exten- 
sion of Seventh Avenue, New York, southward to Varick Street, and the widening 
of the latter thence to Broadway, an op^^tion now in full swing, which covers about 
two miles in length. The figures are: 



Estimated cost — Including land taking and con- 
struction cost $5,000,000 

Assessed on frontage (Abutting lots 100 feet deep) 12% 

Assessed on larger specially benefited area 33% 

Assessed over the whole of the Borough of Man- 
hattan 40% 

Assessed over the whole of the Borough of Brook- 
lyn 11% 

Assessed over the whole of the Borough of the 

Bronx 4% 
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REALIZING THE PLAN OF CHICAGO BY ASSESSMENTS. 

A number of the most vital recommendations of the "Plan of Chicago"* are 
now being carried out under this system. 



Cowfrat tf CM CXitato Plan Comii^Hiiiit. CitnritUti. 

THE WIDENING OY TWELFTH STREET, CHICAGO, UNDER WAY. 
About eO% dI the U.IOO.OOO eort wiU be paid by ■] 
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The widening of Twelfth Street to a width varying from 108 to 118 feet, from 
Michigan Avenue to Ashland Avenue, a distance of two miles, now assured, will 
cost $4,500,000, of which about 60% will be paid by special assessments of benefits. 
The same percentage will also be assessed in widening the narrow part of Michigan 
Avenue to a width of 130 to 140 feet, for a distance slightly less than a mile, now 
assured, the «itire cost of which will be |8,000,000. In the case of the Canal Street 
widening, from its former width of 80 feet to 100 feet for a distance of a mile and a 



* Prepared for the Cemmercid Club by Daniel H. BumhKm and Edward H. Bennett. 
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half, the City granted concessions to the railroads, in consideration of which the rail- 
roads are bearing the entire cost of the widening, — b, suggestion of the variety of 
methods that are available. 

SPECIAL ASSESSMENTS IN MINNEAPOLIS. 

Minneapolis has already adopted the principle of special assessments, in regard 
to a number of public improvements. The Elwell law, concerning the assessment of 
the cost of widening and opening of streets and street improvements, parks and park- 
ways, may be cited. The City should be authorized to apply the principle in connection 
with every improvement.* 

Action is reconmiended upon the following principles, enunciated by Nelson 
P. Lewis, Chief Engineer of the Board of Estimate and Apportionment of New York 
City, and adopted by the National Conference on City Planning. 

*'l. Where there is local benefit, there should always be local assess- General 



ment. 

2. The entire city or the metropolitan district should bear no part of 
the expense, tmless the improvement is in some degree of metropolitan 
importance and benefit. 

3. Assessment should not be confined to the cost of acquiring and im- 
proving streets, but should extend to any improvement which will 
increase the value of the neighboring property, and should be appor- 
tioned as nearly as possible according to the probable benefit. 

4. A workable policy once adopted should be consistently adhered to. 

6. The determination of a policy and its application to each case should 
be entrusted to a board composed of men especially qualified, whose 
terms of office should so overlap as to insure continuity of policy and pur- 
pose.*' 

EXCESS CONDEMNATION. 

In Europe, the opening of new streets and the widening of old ones are often 
paid for by means of excess condenmation; namely, the acquisition of more property 
than is required for the improvement, the excess to be resold or leased; thus the 
City gets the benefit of the expenditure of the public funds through the higher value 
of tiie excess property created by its new and greatly improved frontage. The reasons 
for this process are two, financial and physical ; the importance of the latter is generally 
not realized. 

If a new street is opened diagonally through existing blocks, it will cut former 
property lines at varying oblique angles; and satisfactory buildings cannot be erected 
upon lots slanting away from the new thoroughfare. Moreover, the former lines 
may be too narrow; a fifteen-foot lot on a 200-foot parkway is a misfit. Again, if 
the value of a central parkway is to be completely realized as a great public asset, 
it will be of utmost importance to control not only the maximum, but the minimum 



Principles 



*See Chapter on Transportation, where examples of the justice of this method of paying for new transporta- 
tion facilities are dted. 
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height to which buildings may be erected, the relation between buildings on adjoin- 
ing lots, the prohibition of blind walls, and especially the uses to which the buildings 
may be put. 

Physical All of these physical results can be secured through excess condemnation. 

Lot lines can be recast, and easements can be inserted in the leases or deeds of re- 
sale, to insure the results aimed at, including good architecture; the latter result 
through a provision that the Municipal Art Commission must approve the designs 
of the exteriors of buildings erected on the new lots. 



Fimmdal The financial results of excess condemnation vary, of course, with each case. 

Results dep^iding on local circumstances before as well as after the improvement and on the 

wisdom of the particular undertaking. The New York City Club states : 



"Tiiis policy has produced satisfactory results in European cities. In 
London the cost of opening the following streets was reduced by the 
following percentages, by the re-sale of surplus propraty: 



Street Percentage 

Carriek Street 72% 

Southward Street 67% 

Queen Victoria Street 53% 

Northumberland Avenue $600,000 profit 

Kingsway 87%" 
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We call especial attention to the following tables, both because they are from 
Montreal; a city on this side of the water, and also because the third example shows 
excess condemnation applied to a public park: 

ST. LAURENCE BOULEVARD OPENING: 

Amount of land taken 102,002 sq. ft. 

Land used for street purposes 48,910 sq. ft. 

Land sold 53,092 sq. ft. 

Total purchase price $690,570.00 

Net returns from sales 716,194.00 

Profit $ 25,624.00 

C ARTIER STREET OPENING: 

Land purchased 130,817 sq. ft. 

Land used as street 55,637 sq. ft. 

Land sold 75,180 sq. ft. 

Total purchase price $99,626.00 

Net proceeds of sale 112,443.00 

Profit $12,817.00 

GEORGE ETIENNE C ARTIER SQUARE: 

Land purchased 164,504 sq. ft. 

Land used as street, lands and square 82,466 sq. ft. 

Land sold 82,038 sq. ft. 

Total purchase price $82,252.00 

Net proceeds of sales 99,032.00 

Profit $16,780.00 

Because of these considerations, amendments to State Constitutions have 
been adopted by Wisconsin, Ohio, Massachusetts and New York, and are under way 
elsewhere. The following New York amendment is typical: 

''The legislature may authorize cities to take more land and property than 
is needed for actual construction in the lajdng out, widening, extending 
or re-locating of parks, public places, highways or streets; provided, 
however, that the additional land and property so authorized to be taken 
shall be no more than sufficient to form suitable building sites abutting 
on such park, public place, highway or street. After so much of the land 
and proper^ has been apportioned for such park, public place, highway 
or street as is needed therefor, the remainder may be sold or leased." 
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Excess It is strongly recommended that a similar amendment be secured in Minnesota. 

Purchase Without waiting for such an amendment, the power to purchase excess property 

should be given at once. The power to purchase is important, anyway; but it 
becomes more effective, in the case of grasping owners, if it is backed by the power 
of condemnation. 

BOND ISSUES. 

An additional method of paying for improvements, supplementary to those 
considered, is by the issue of municipal bonds. This is a perfectly justifiable method 
where the rights of those who will be compelled to pay interest and sinking fund 
charges, or to provide for serial retirements, have been conserved. Frequently they 
have not. 

The life of bonds should not exceed the life of the thing constructed by the 
proceeds of their issue. Bonds issued for street paving should not last longer than 
the street paving itself. In some cities, thirty-year bonds are issued for street pav- 
ing, which will be completely obliterated in fifteen years, or less. This means that 
the taxpayers for the last fifteen years of the bonds' life will be paying interest and 
amortization charges for a thing they cannot by any possibility enjoy. 

On the other hand, many bond issues are for a much less period than the 
things secured by their proceeds will exist. The example of parks has ahready been 
suggested. Park bonds, when parks are paid for in this way, could readily be made to 
run for 75 years. This would reduce the sinking fund charges. 

In the case of paving, those who enjoy the use of a new pavement get the 
greatest benefit from it. It is fair, therefore, that they should pay a higher toll 
than the taxpayers who will use the pavement when it is pretty well worn out. The 
interest on bonds is uniform throughout, but there is no reason why the sinking 
fund or amortization charge should not be on a descending or ascending scale. In the 
case of street paving the amortization charge should be on a descending scale. In the 
case of exterior parks, — exterior today, interior tomorrow — ^the usefulness of which will 
continually increase with the increasing density of the City's population, the amortiza- 
tion charges should be on an ascending scale, starting with a very slight amortization 
charge, and ending, seventy-five years after the issuance of the bonds, with the highest 
amortization charge; thus the scale of pajrments will to some extent continually 
parallel the scale of social service of the park. 

These suggestions as to paving and parks are made as illustrative of the 
broad principle that for a present service current funds only should be used, while 
for a future service funds derived from the sale of bonds may properly be used, the 
life of the bonds and the scale of amortization charges to be regulated by the length 
of life and tilie changing service of the thing constructed by the proceeds. Should 
serial bonds be used, the number retired each year can similarly be made greater 
or less. 

This suggestion, however, is not made as a substitute for the admirable scheme 
as set forth by Mr. Rockwood in the chapter of this book written by him, by which 
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the Park System (^ Minneapolis has been secured; but as an illustration of the prin- 
ciple involved. 

By recent legislation of Massachusetts, certain of these principles were put 
into eflfect, not only as to paving, but as to other mattes as well;* and an ascending 
scale of amortization charges on bonds issued for transit and water-front purposes 
is authorized by an amendment to the State Constitution of Pennsylvania, adopted 
in November, 1915. 




Bonds issued to pay for improvements that become self-supporting should Self-Paying 
cease to be counted ag^nst the City's borrowing capacity as soon as the self-supporting 
point is reached. Bonds issued by New York City to finance the improvement of 
piers and docks cease to be counted against the City's borrowing capacity when 
proof is presented in court lowing that the point of self-support has been reached. 
The recent amendment in Pennsylvania applies the same principle not only to 
water-front developments but to new rapid-transit lines as well. This should be 



■See Chapter 719 of the Acta of MasBBchusetts of 1913, M amended by Chapters 143 and 317, Acta of 1914. 
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made to apply to the water supply system and to any other public service performed 
by the City for which it gets a direct return equal to the cost of the service rendered, 
including overhead charges. 
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INCREASED CURBENT INCOME CAUSED BY OiPROVEMENTS. 

Many improvements ultimately pay for themselves through the increase they 
cause in the current income of the City because of increase in assessed valuation 
of abutting or neighboring property. This will follow especially in the case of the 
Sixth Avenue extension through tiie blighted district, and in most cases as well. 
But the result follows, no matter how the improvement is originally financed. 

No one of these methods is ezclusivei but each may be used in various com- 
binations. 

As an example, suppose a new central thoroughfare, 150 feet wide, is to be 
opened, and that the cost of the property required for the thoroughfare itself will 
be $1,500,000. Suppose that excess property 100 feet on each side is taken, at 
the cost of another $2,000,000. The example of Montreal shows that the re-sale 
of this excess property will very likely be sufficient to pay the entire $3,500,000, — 
but that is not necessary to make the improvement more than pay for itself. 

Suppose that that excess property is sold only at a 50% advance (instead of 
100% as in Montreal). That will make its price $3,000,000, leaving, of the cost 
of the central thoroughfare, $500,000 to be provided for. This is the extent to which 
the principle of excess condemnation will operate. 

Then the principle of assessment of benefits is applied. As this example 
proi)oses the taking and re-sale of abutting property by excess condemnation, no 
assessment of benefits is put upon it. In the case of Seventh Avenue, New York, 
already cited, 33% was ''assessed on larger specially benefited area'' (other than 
the abutting frontage 100 feet deep). Assessing 33% of the cost of the new 
central thoroughfare (as stated, $1,500,000), on an especially benefited zone, the 
remaining $500,000 is financed. 

The improvement will cause an increase in assessed valuations for current 
purposes and that will correspondingly increase the City's income and its borrowing 
capacity. 

MAE^AINING THE CITY PLAN. 

Every City should have an official atlas or map of the City (in large scale sec- 
tions) kept by its Survey or Engineering Department, on which all streets, both opened 
and unopened, should be platted. When an unopened street is directed to be platted, 
the owners of property should be prevented from building within its lines, except at 
the cost of getting no damages for the building when the street is opened. 

This is the essence of the City Planning of England, of two of the Provinces 
of Canada and of Pennsylvania, because it holds the property in statu quo, until the 
work is ready to be proceeded with. If the street is stricken from the City 
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plan, the owner should get damages for the deprivation of his ability to build mean- 
while; or if the street is opened he should then get damages for that loss meanwhile. 
And at the end of a reasonable time (say, five years), it should be the law that then 
automatically the street shall become legally opened, if the property involved is 
built up property. 

A more complete power, with regard to both streets and parks, has been up- 
held in Pennsylvania."^ A similar power should be given to Minneapolis. 

BXBCUTING THE CITY PLAN. 

It is not within the province of this report to recommend particular authorities 
for putting these plans into execution. The usual City departments are competent to 
handle the matter. 

City Planning is a continual process. Every City has a future, and the scheme 
of government of every City should show recognition of that fact. 

It was not until 1907 that the first official City Planning Commission was 
appointed, for Hartford, Connecticut. Now there are over one hundred of them. 
Minneapolis is not yet among the number. 

The Art Commission and the City Planning Commission are two very dif- 
ferent bodies. The essential function of the City Planning Commission is to exercise 
imagination. The essential function of the Art Commission is to criticize. One 
looks to work to be undertaken during a generation; the other, to work to be done 
in a year or two. These functions should not be joined in the same authority. 

A SUBURBAN PLANNING COMMISSION. 

The co-ordination of the suburban development with that of the City should 
be secured through the creation of a Suburban Planning Conmiission, on which 
representatives of the City should be appointed, to insure the result that the plans of 
City and Suburb shall be well co-ordinated — ^as reconunended in a former chapter, jjf ^ Vital 
The most vital thing for Minneapolis is the correct development of the undeveloped 
territory within a twenty-mile radius. 

In addition to ofiidal governmental authorities, there will always be need 
for organizations composed of private citizens, both to initiate plans, and to express 
organized public opinion demanding the constructive upbuilding of the community. 



^The Pennsylvania Act, that of July 22, 1913, P. L. 902, No. 430, is as follows: 

"Every municipality shall have a ^nearal plan of its streets and alleys, parks and playgrounds, including 
those which have been or may be laid out, but not opened; which plan shall be filed m the office of the engi- 
neer or other proper office of the municipality and aU subdivisions of properly thereafter made shall con- 
form thereto. The location of streets, or allevs, or parts thereof, or parks or playgrounds, laid out and con- 
firmed by authority of councils, shall not afterwards be altered without the consent of councils; and no 
map or plot of streets or alleys, or parks or playgrounds, shall be entered or recorded in any public office 
of the county in which said municipality is situated until approved by coundls. No person shall here- 
after be entitled to recover any damages for the taking for public use of any buildings 
or improvements of any kind which may oe placed or constructed upon or within the line of 
any located street or alley, or park or playground, after the same shall have been located or 
ordained by councils. 
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It is only articulate public opinion that counts — except at elections when the 
silent vote is of some importance; but it is usually swung by expressed public opinion, 
especially in matters of city planning and city building. 

The complete execution of the Plan of Minneapolis herewith presented 
will require the work of a generation. But each year should see its proportion 
of work done. 
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L'ENVOI 

"Today is that tomorrow of which yesterday we hoped 
so much." If tomorrow we would not again be disappointed 
we must act today. 



No one thinks of claiming a panacea in city planning; but 
its results reach far, and in many directions. 

The love of our fellow man, of the man in the street; the 
regard for his physical and moral welfare, for his ability 
to work and his opportunity to play; the provision of things 
that will insure in him the spirit of civic pride ; the chance for 
him to realize the beautiful and the gentle things of life, '^e 
rift of dawn, the reddening of the rose"': these constitute the 
spirit of city planning that surges upward through its many 
manifestations, and that is voiced in tilie Greek proverb : 

"To make our city loved, we must make it lovely." 



CHAPTER XX. 
THE LEGAL PROBLEMS. 

—Specially Prepared for thia report by C. J. ROCKWOOD, Esq., 
of the Minnesota Bar. 

The Minneapolis Civic Commission, 

Gentlemen: 

The duty with which I have been honored is to state as well as I may the legal 
problems involved in the planning and re-planning of cities, with immediate reference 
to om* own city. 

TBTO POWER. 

Here the public, whatever its organization, has an enormous unused power. 
Land owners can make no effective use of their property without the existence of 
public ways. And no public way exists without acceptance by the public, effected 
directly or through its r^resentatives. For all practical purposes, the acceptance 
in urban^districts must be by formal, official action. The power to accept implies 
the power to reject, and the power to reject implies the power to impose conditions. 
A familiar instance of the use of this power in an imperfect manner, but to the great 
advantage of the public, was the general adoption in Minneapolis of a system of sub- 
division into five-acre blocks of 330 by 660 feet, measuring to street centers, and 
refusal to accept non-conforming plats of new subdivisions. The system was not a 
very good one, but it was a system. The use of the power might have gone vastly 
further, in requiring, for instance, a system of diagonals, greater width of streets, 
the dedication of building-line easements, and in proper instances the dedication of 
small parks, playgrounds and the like; and all tiiis without oppressive restriction 
upon land owners' rights. Many cities will not accept a new street dedication until 
it is supplied with all necessary improvements, according to fixed standards. 

So little unplatted land remains within our city limits that the opportunities 
suggested have largely gone by. A great deal might still be accomplished by a firm 
official position. 

AFFIBMA1IVE POWER. 

Under this head I shall discuss, What Property Rights May Be Acquired 
Methods of Acquisition; Methods of Financing. 

Wliat Mmy Be Acquired. 

(a) The Purpose for Which Property May Be Acquired : 

All private property rights are held subject to the power of the public to take 
whatever is needed for the public use. 47 U. S. 507; 166 U. S. 686. This public right 
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is called eminent domain, or over-ownership. Public use has had an expanding 
signification as the recognized public need has expanded. Generally spesJdng, it 
implies use by the public as such, or some fraction of the public, and embraces what- 
ever needs cannot well be supplied by usual private agencies. Accordingly, the 
furnishing of gas, electricity, or water, is recognized as a public purpose; while the 
furnishing of coal, food, or clothing, is not, though the latter are equally essential. 

Public ways, parks, pleasure and playgrounds, beaches and waters for bathing 
and recreation, the means of public health, public beauty — ^all these are in this day 
examples of public needs whidi cannot be adequately met by private agencies. 

33 Minn. 235; 52 Minn. 181; 58 Minn. 437; 115 Mum. 460; 232 U. S. 430; 103 
Me. 37; 147 U. S. 282; 167 N. Y. 624; 89 Mich. 94; 11 Allen 530; 174 Mass. 476; 133 
Mass. 321; 242 Pa. St. 47. 

On the other hand, bujdng and selling land for gain, or to reimburse the cost 
of adjacent improvements, or to transfer the title from one individual to another, is 
not a legitimate public purpose within the usual constitutional limitations. 216 
Mass. 371; 242 Pa. St. 47. 

(b) The Estate : 

Granted the use is public, the legislature and by delegation the local authori- 
ties have power to determine what estate shall be taken, whether the unqualified 
fee, an easement, or other estate. 

167 N. Y. 624; 212 Mass. 583; 215 Mass. 371; Lewis Em. Domain, 3rd Ed. 448; 
46 Minn. 540; 100 Minn. 167; 45 N. Y. 234; 242 Pa. St. 47. 

Among the easements and lesser estates which may be taken are the usual 
street easements for passage and communication, and what is less usual and, therefore, 
less familiar, the right to keep land for ornamentation and clear of buildings without 
any right of other use. 167 N. Y. 624. Rights in land bounded by horizontal planes 
may be taken, 174 Mass. 476. 206 Mass. 82. 



(c) The Right to Suppress 

The courts have sustained the right of cities in the exercise of the police 
power and without compensation to regulate the construction and maintenance of 
billboards and other outdoor advertising devices in the interest of the public health, 
safety and morals. Two recent cases which summarize all the rest are found 
in 158 Wis. 86 and 36 R. I. 507. 

The courts have generally held that the entire suppression of billboards, as 
distinguished from regulation for safety and for the protection of public morals, is an 
aesthetic purpose, and, therefore, beyond the reach of the police power alone. 188 
Mass. 348; 235 Mo. 99; 34 L. R. A. (N. S.) 998. In Cusack Co. v. Chicago, however, 
decided January 15, 1917, the United States Supreme Court in an important decision 
sustained a city ordinance forbidding the erection of a billboard over twelve square 
feet in area in any block in which half of the buildings on both sides of the street are 
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used exclusively for residence purposes, without first obtaining the written consent o( 
a majority of the frontage on both sides. The court declares that it will not inter- 
fere with States in any action taken in the exercise of the police power except when 
it is plain and palpable that 'It has no real or substantial relation to the public 
health, safety, morals or general welfare." 

I see no reason why the suppression of billboards could not be brought about 
through the exercise of eminent domain with an assessment of benefits as well as an 
award of damages. 174 Mass. 476; 235 Mo. 99; 167 N. Y. 624. This is one of the 
features of the residence district act of the Minnesota Legislature of 1915 (Ch. 128 L. 
1915) mentioned below. An act might easily be prepared relating to billboards and 
outdoor advertising alone and applicable to the city generally. 

(d) Excess Condemnation: 

By this term is meant the taking of land adjacent to a street, parkway or park, 
not to be used as a part of the improvement itself, but to be sold again for the 
purpose, either, 

(1) of realizing the advance in value caused by the improvement; or, 

(2) of imposing restrictions in the sale advantageous from the aesthetic stand- 
point. 

A battle of argument has raged around the proposition, but I think it has been 
entirely ended, under our present state constitution, by denial of the power in the 
first two cases which have reached courts of last resort. 215 Mass. 371; 242 Pa. St. 
47, both decided in June, 1913. 

The second of these cases was decided within a week of the first and independ- 
ently. The reason given in each is, in brief, that when the taking involves the pur- 
pose of re-sale the use is not wholly public. The Pennsylvania court, in announcing 
its decision, was careful to say that public purposes include aesthetic purposes. 

Constitutional amendment is undoubtedly necessary to give the power of 
excess condenmation in this state. 

(e) Excess Condemnation Amendments : 

Ohio has adopted a constitutional amendment authorizing municipalities to 
appropriate or acquire an excess over that actually to be occupied by the improve- 
ment and to sell such excess, ''with such restrictions as shall be appropriate to preserve 
the improvement made." It authorizes the sale of bonds to supply the funds in whole 
or in part for the excess property. The bonds are a lien on the property so acquired 
for the improvement and excess, but are not a city liability. The Ohio constitution 
also authorizes special assessments, but not in excess of one-half of the cost of the 
improvement. This limitation is, in my opinion, wholly unnecessary and unwise. 
In many cases, the special benefit is far in excess of the entire cost, and in such cases 
there may be positive injustice in paying any part out of the general funds. 

An amendment was adopted at the November 1913 election in New York, 
empowering the legislature to authorize cities to take more land than is needed for 
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actual construction in laying out public places, but no more than is sufficient for 
suitable building sites, with power to sell or lease the excess. It is silent as to the 
restrictions or terms upon which the excess shall be sold. 

On its face, the New York proposition is a naked power to deal in abutting 
building sites for the purpose of realizing the benefits of the improvement, or even for 
purely investment purposes. It differs radically from the Ohio provision. 

These amendments may possibly be attacked as violations of the federal con- 
stitution, but my impression is that they will stand. 

(f) The Quantity and Location: 

The quantity and location of land to be taken is for legislative determination, 
with which courts interfere, if at all, only on grounds of bad faith or abuse of dis- 
cretion. For parks, parkways, sewers, water supply, and perhaps for other purposes, 
the city is not necessarily confined to its own territory but under statutory authority 
may go beyond. 99 N. Y. 569; 163 Ind. 512. 

Meth<id« c»f Aoqniflition* 

It is always open to land owners to give to the public by deed or dedication, 
and the public is usually ready to accept. In fact, the greater portion of every 
city's possessions in land comes in the form of free dedication for street purposes. 
Now and again great gifts are made for other public purposes. The aggregate of 
gifts already realized in Minneapolis is very large. Some of the most important 
have been received since the organization of your Conmiission. The greatest single 
asset any city can have is the hearty good will of its inhabitants. The city should 
always seek to deserve this good will and need not hesitate to accept the fruit of it in 
gifts large and small. 

But gifts need no discussion here. Outside of these, the two methods of acqui- 
sition are purchase and expropriation or condemnation. Assuming the grant of power 
by the legislature, the city may purchase or condemn whatever is required for public 
use, and, generally spealdng, no more. The power to condemn, the power to raise 
money by taxation, and the power to spend, are marked by the same boundary, 
viz., the public use. 38 Minn. 266; 147 U. S. 282; 215 Mass. 371; 242 Pa. St. 47. 

One qualification of the lit^^ application of the rule is that where the public 
need demands so large a part of an individual holding that the remainder would by 
itself be a worthless or nearly worthless sliver or fraction, the whole may probably 
be taken. This is called incidental condemnation. 157 N. Y. 409; 28 App. Div. 143; 
52 N. Y. Sup. 588; 206 Mass. 82. Likewise adjacent lands likely to be affected by 
blasting and other construction work may be taken, with power to sell after comple- 
tion of the construction and definite determination of the public need. 206 Mass. 82. 
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Meth<id« of Financing. 

(a) General Tajaition: 

It goes without saying that the power of general taxation may be used for any 
public purpose. It is almost equally certain that it must be, at all times, available 
for all purposes of city planning, at least to supplement other forms of financing. 

(b) District Taioition: 

It is competent for the legislature to divide a city into districts for the purpose 
of park and parkway taxation. This method, in combination with special assess- 
ments, has been extensively used in Kansas City. So far as I know, it has not been 
used in Minnesota, except with reference to streets. Our ward system of taxation 
for street construction and maintenance is an example. The plan has its faults, 
but the Kansas City public is apparently satisfied with the results. Chicago has long 
used the district system for park administration as well as for park taxation. 

(c) Special Assessments for Local Benefits : 

The local benefit which manifests itself in increased local values, as distinguished 
from benefit to the lands of the city as a whole, is a legitimate subject of local assess- 
ment. 33 Minn. 235; 66 Minn. 161; 171 111. 146; Page & Jones, Taxation by Assess- 
ment, Sections 305, 322, 356. 

(d) Special Assessment and Excess Condemnation Compared : 

The two are, to an extent, alternatives, but not wholly so, because neither 
covers the whole field of the other. By excess condemnation, the city becomes the 
proprietor of a certain amount of land, with power to sell with or without conditions 
or restrictions as to improvements to be made. The city may realize the whole 
increase in value resulting from an adjacent improvement, but it takes the risks of a 
dealer. While the anticipated profits may be very large in one case, they may 
be very disappointing in another. Land while held by the city would either fail to 
contribute the ordinary taxes, or, if paid, th^ would be a burden upon the city 
treasury. The extent of the acquisition would necessarily be in many cases only a 
small fraction of the total area specially benefited, and the levying of benefits upon 
the unacquired area would be prevented or rendered somewhat diflSicult. 

Excess condemnation is an unfamiliar system, and the public would, at the 
outset, probably be timid in assuming the heavy burdens which might be involved. 
On the other hand, the fact of ownership would give the city a larger power in con- 
trolling improvements than would probably be secured in any other way. In some 
cases the profits would undoubtedly be very large. 

The special assessment system has the advantage of familiarity and of reaching 
and distributing the burden upon the whole of the benefited area, so far as the wis- 
dom of men can determine it. It puts the hope of large profits and the risk of losses 
upon property holders rather than upon the city as a whole. It often fails to realize 
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for the public more than a fraction of the actual increase in land values which an 
improvement causes. In such cases the citizens as individuals rather than the public 
as a whole reap the advantage. It is easy, in connection with the special assessments, 
to sell certificates or bonds payable out of collections and so provide funds for an im- 
provement at an early stage. Perhaps a similar system of oedit will be worked out 
in connection with excess acquisition. For practical purposes, and largely because 
the legal questions are better settled, my impression is that taking merely what the 
public can use, including easements of various natures that will protect the aesthetic 
wants of the community, and assessing the cost upon benefited prop^ty, will be 
found the more feasible method for some time to come. On the other hand, I have no 
doubt there will be many instances in which the public interest can be better secured 
by excess acquisition and re-sale. It is highly desirable that both methods be made 
available. 

EXISTING POWERS OF THE CITY OF MINNEAPOLIS. 
City Charter. 

The powers of the city are found in a large niunber of acts, general and special, 
the central one of which, commonly referred to as the City Charter, is Chapter 76, 
Special Laws of 1881. For practical purposes, this act is not adequate to the acquisi- 
tion of lands excepting for street purposes and sites for public buildings. It author- 
izes condemnation and assessment of benefits for street openings, but does not provide 
funds for inmiediate pajrment of damages. For that reason it is ciunbersome and 
often inadequate. 

Park Board Act. 

The Park Board Act, Chapter 30, Special Laws 1889, authorizes the acquisi- 
tion, by purchase and condemnation, of lands for parks and parkways and the assess- 
ment of the cost upon benefited property. It provides for an annual tax levy, which 
may be used for acquisition as well as for maintenance, and a certain bond issue. It 
has been supplemented by many other acts authorizing additional bonds. 

The provision which has made the rapid growth of the park system possible, 
is the one that authorizes the board to acquire land and give back a purchase money 
mortgage payable out of the proceeds of assessment of benefits without other liability 
on the part of the city. Under this provision, the board has acquired probably two- 
thirds of the present land area of nearly twenty-five hundred acres of parks and 
parkways, and has issued purchase money certificates and mortgages aggregating 
$2,927,819.30, each series of which was payable in ten equal annual installments, 
without interest. The purchase price was iSxed in each case to include interest. 
Of the aggregate amount, not far from seventy-five per cent has, down to 1916, been 
paid off, and the remainder is being rapidly reduced from year to year. 

Elwell Law. 

An important addition to the city's powers of acquisition was made by Chapter 
185, Laws of 1911, which, with amendments of 1913 and 1915, authorizes the City 
Council and Board of Park Conmtiissioners by concurrent action to establish and ac- 
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quire lands for any sfystem of streets, parks and parkways, and to assess the cost 
upon benefited property in the same proceeding, as well as the cost of the ordinary 
street improvements. The Council is authorized to act alone for the acquisition 
and improvement of streets, and the Park Board is authorized to act alone for the 
acquisition and improvement of parks and parkways. In either case, special certifi' 
cates may be sold in anticipation of the collection of assessments. The certificates 
are payable at times corresponding to the assessment collections, namely, in twenty 
annual pa3anents. The certificates are sold at public sale to the bidder who will 
pay the par value at the lowest annual interest rate, which may not exceed five 
p^ cent. The deferred installments of the assessments bear the rate of interest so 
fixed. 

The park board has used this act for one important improvement, namely, 
the Mall, from Hennepin Avenue to the Lake parkway system, which, with its im- 
provements, cost $123,349.77. This improvement was made at the urgent request 
of the neighborhood, which has the assessments to pay. The Park Board has used it 
also for some minor acquisitions. The City Council has used this act for many 
street openings, and it has, I think, largely or wholly superseded the procedure of 
the original charter. 

It is an interesting fact that the Elwell law was inspired by a desire on the 
part of Senator James T. Elwell and those who co-operated with him to supply the 
legal power necessary to carry out the recommendations of The Civic Commission, 
and that one of the preliminary suggestions of this Commission has been realized in 
the extension, through proceedings under this law, of Seventh Street North to an 
intersection with Pl3anouth Avenue. Another accomplishment of equal importance 
is the widening and improvement of Division Street and its extension to Central 
Avenue. Division Street should develop into a new and important thoroughfare 
to the State Fair Grounds and to St. Paul. 

By comparatively slight changes in the Elwell law, the Coimcil and the Park 
Board could be empowered to acquire any easements and rights in lands adjacent 
to streets, parks and parkways which would serve the public use, such as building 
line easements, easements for limiting the height and style of buildings, and any 
others that might be suggested. This act is already adequate, I think, to the acquisi- 
tion and payment of the cost of any lands that might be acquired in the development 
of the plans, or any part of the plans, proposed by your Commission. The act 
could also be readily adapted to secure, by condemnation, complete control of the 
billboard and outdoor advertising problem and to the acquisition of any other rights 
in, and powers over, private property which the public interest may require. 

Building line Basementfl. 

By Chapter 194, Laws 1903, the City Council, with respect to streets, and the 
Park Board with respect to parkways, are empowered to acquire by purchase, grant 
or condemnation, building line easements which serve to keep abutting property 
free from buildings and other structures within fifty feet of the street line. The 
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Council is authorized to refuse the approval of plats which do not dedicate such 
easements. The power has been almost wholly neglected by both the Council and 
the Park Board. 



Union Station Law* 

Chapter 397, Laws 1913, empowers the city to acquire land by purchase or 
condemnation and to construct and maintain a Union Passenger Station adequate 
for all the railroads that enter the city, and to require all railroads to run all their 
passenger trains to and from the station and to pay compensation which will cover 
running expenses, interest at six per cent on the investment, and a sinking fund of 
two per cent. The plans and rates are subject to the approval of the State Board 
of Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners. The City Council has determined to 
proceed under the act, and the City Engineer's plans have been approved by the 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission. 

The act is designed to secure an early determination in the supreme court 
of its validity, but the proceedings have not yet reached that stage. The act is an 
exceedingly important one in plans for the city. 

Railroad Grade Seiiaration* 

There is little general legislation in Minnesota on the subject and none at all 
special to Minneapolis. Our supreme court has, however, held that at the common 
law it is the duty of railroads to make public crossings safe and that cities having the 
statutory power of street maintenance may compel the performance of the duty. 
35 Minn. 131; 98 Minn. 380; 115 Minn. 460; 124 Minn. 107; 124 Minn. 351. These 
decisions in 98 Mmn. 380 and 115 Minn. 460 have been sustained by the federal 
supreme court. 214 U. S. 497; 232 U. S. 430. New crossings may be created for 
street or park or public waterway purposes without compensation to the railroad 
companies for the changes in their tracks, such as bridges, rendered necessary. 115 
Minn. 460; 232 U. S. 430. In obedience to this legal duty the railroad companies 
have spent and are still spending very large sums in grade separations. 

HonflinA and Sanitation. 

The city, under the general health and welfare clauses contained in its charter, 
has very broad powers to do whatever is required to conserve the public health. 
The extent of this power has never been defined and I am sure has not been reached 
in practice. 

The courts, generally speaking, sustain every ordinance designed to promote 
the public health based in the common conviction and the present state of sanitary 
science. That the city may forbid the use for human habitation or place of labor 
of quarters into which sun and air cannot reach in reasonable degree, is well estab- 
lished. The abatement of nuisances, such as stagnant pools and accumulations of 
filth, at the expense of the owner of the premises is well within the legislative power. 
So also compulsory vaccination. Our supreme court sustained the Board of Educa- 
tion in medical inspection in the schools as a measure of educational efficiency, 
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although that board is not charged with the conservation of public health. In short, 
the municipal power to promote health is too broad to undertake to state its limits, 
except by sa3mig that measures adopted for the public health must have some real 
relation to that purpose. 86 Minn. 353; 70 L. R. A. 704; 112 Minn. 370; 64 L. R. A. 
637; 30 L. R. A. (N. S.) 709. An efficient housing code was passed at the 1917 
session of the Minnesota Legislature. 

Reidaential IKstrict Act. 

The possibility of the extension of the police pow^ to protect residence dis- 
tricts in cities by excluding all other buildings is now being discussed somewhat as 
the question of excess condenmation and the question of billboards have been 
discussed previously. 

The plan has found expression in two Minnesota statutes, Chapter 98 and 
Chapter 420, Laws 1913, the former of which authorizes the City Council of any city 
of the first class, upon petition of fifty per cent of the property owners of the districts 
aifected, to designate residence districts wherein "only buildings for residences may 
be erected and maintained including duplex houses and double houses and prohibiting 
the erection and maintenance of hotels, stores, factories, warehouses, diy cleaning 
plants, public garages or stables, tenement and apartment houses.'' 

I do not think the terms of this particular act are above criticism, but it 
would serve no purpose now to discuss them. The language of this act will serve as 
well as any for a consideration of the general question. 

This act and any similar act is obviously an interference with private property 
right, and, as a test of the extent of the police power, must be subjected to the same 
criteria as other statutes which, without compensation, restrict private rights for the 
public good. Private property rights are subject to such regulation and restriction 
so far as the "safety, h^th, peace, good order and morals'' of the community require. 
137 U. S. 86. But "merely aesthetic purposes" are not a sufficient basis. 188 Mass. 
348; 235 Mo. 99; 261 111. 16; L. R. A. 1915 C. 981; Cusack Co. v. Chicago, U. S. 
Supreme Court, above cited. 

So far as the health, safety and morals of the community demand, the classes 
of buildings and occupations above mentioned and any others may undoubtedly 
be excluded from residence sections. Specific authority can easily be found for this 
conclusion with respect to some of the occupations included in the list. 161 Cal. 220. 
The highest court of Massachusetts has held that upon grounds of health and safety, 
the height of buildings in residence sections may be limited. The limit fixed in the 
Massachusetts statute was eighty feet. The decision was sustained by the federal 
supreme court. 214 U. S. 91. Both courts were at the pains of sashing that while 
a^rthetic purposes might be actually served that fact alone would not be sufficient 
basis for the statute. 

The Minnesota statute is silent with respect to height, size and method of 
construction of buildings. As a matter of fact it condemns certain occupations in 
residence districts rather than classes of buildings. 
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Assuming that the legislature had in mind the limitations which have hereto- 
fore been placed on the police power, and assuming further that the legislature be- 
lieved that the courts would adhere in principle to their former decisions with respect 
to the limitations upon that power, it seems safe to say that the legislature must have 
believed that stores as such, in a residence district are a menace to the public health, 
morals or safety. The Supreme Court of Minnesota has held that liquor stores are 
such a menace. 32 Minn. 145. But in a recent and important case (1916) it has 
held that the Minnesota Statute is unconstitutional and void as to an ordinary 
store building. State ex rel Lachtman vs. Houghton 134 Minn. 226. 

This decision was followed and affirmed respecting flat buildings in State 
ex rel Roerig vs. Houghton decided May 11th, 1917. See also 261 111. 145 Mo. 466. 

Certain classes of factories by the noise or fumes which they produce are so 
inherently offensive that they are subject to very strict regulation in respect to loca- 
tion, for instance, brick kilns, 165 Cal. 416, blast furnaces, 208 Pa. St. 540, and many 
others. But if the court shall hold that a knitting factory or a dressmaker's shop, 
without respect to size or method of construction or operation, is so far in the nature 
of a nuisance that its location can be controlled without reference to the interests of 
the owner and without compensation, that precedent will, I think, be a new one. 

My impression is that when the purposes evidently contained in the Minnesota 
statute are effectually accomplished and made secure, it will be through the exercise 
of the power of eminent domain with compensation for actual injury sustained. 
The controlling purpose is, so far as I am able to see, an aesthetic one, which is sufficient 
for eminent domain but not for the uncompensated exercise of the police power. 
There may be a fairly fierce contest before these purposes are fully accomplished 
through eminent domain, but the courts are going further and further in holding 
that the satisfaction of the real desires of the public is a sufficient bads for eminent 
domain, including those immaterial or spiritual desires called aesthetic. 174 Mass. 476; 
235 Mo. 99; 167 N. Y. 624. Moreover, there is a degree of hardship in the uncom- 
pensated exercise of the police power which will inevitably prevent the public from 
asserting the power to its full extent. The hardship in eminent domain, while in 
some cases real, is infinitely less. Besides this, the community perhaps ought gen- 
erally to bear the burden of making those changes and adjustments which its own 
increasing needs require, rather than impose the burden upon individuals. 

The legislature at the 1915 session has passed an act. Chapter 128, intended 
to apply the power of eminent domain to the creation of residence districts from which 
every other class of structure shall be excluded. The law has had no test in court, 
but a number of pit)ceedings under the act are pending in St. Paul. 

Our Supreme Court has sustained ordinances to restrict the emission of dense 
smoke. 93 Minn. 59; 114 Minn. 122. The question has been raised whether the 
City could not prevent the use of soft coal in residential districts. The question is 
new so far as I know, but I see no reason why it could not, unless it be possible wholly 
to prevent the escape of smoke from a plant using such coal. It seems parallel to 
the rulings made in the smoke cases. 
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CIVIC SPIRIT. 

I cannot close without going outside my prescribed lines far enough to say that 
conununity ideals are quite as important as the law itself. I have had a long oppor- 
tunity to observe the working of Minneapolis public spirit in the growth of its park 
£fystem. By far the larger number of acquisitions have been inspired by local demands 
accompanied by offers to pay the cost in assessments. I have conducted assessment 
proceedings involving four million dollars and more, reaching in the aggregate by far 
the greater number of parcels of land within the City's boundaries. With the excep- 
tion of one group objection, joined in by seventy-five or one hundred citizens, scarcely 
a score all told of objections have been filed. Substantially the same state of facts 
has existed respecting other local improvements. They have occasioned a minimum 
of litigation. The same motives, gentlemen of the Civic Commission, which actuate 
you in your work have, in the main, controlled the average citizen of Minneapolis in 
his relation to his City's betterment. 
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